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WE MEET THREE INTERESTING 
SHORTHAND WRITERS 


A transcription supervisor, a baseball official, and a 


credit 


bureau secretary chat about shorthand in a recent interview 


With WANDA MORRIS 


THINK it 
beginner to get adjusted to the require- 
world if, after 


nerseil aS a 


would help the stenographic 


ments of the business 


graduation, she would regard 


salesman with only one article to offer: her 
services, Appropriate tests will determine he 
technical skill. But it is in her 


which would be the interview with the per- 


= | 11 
Saies talk 


sonnel manager—that she reveals other qual- 
ities about herself and her services which 
finally decide whether or not she gets the 
job.” 


You who have thought that 
shorthand and typing was enough to get 
speaker, Miss 


proficiency in 
you 
a job, might well listen to the 
Amy Lorton. Certainly she is in a 
to know, for as former 
‘ranscription Supervisors’ 
present transcription supervisor and personnel 
organization, she 
She hills not only 


position 
president of the 
Association and as 
director of a large inter- 
views and hires many girls. 
stenographic vacancies, but also engages girls 


to work as clerks, telephone operators, and 
to operate billing, fanfold, and bookkeeping 
machines. Her observations, therefore, cover 


a considerable span and serve as good counsel 
to any beginner in the business world. 


LET me tell you something about her pro- 
fessional background. Miss Lorton got all 
of her shorthand training in high school. Her 
first job was as stenographer in the adver- 
company. 
fairly 


tising department of an airplane 
The dictation she had to take 
simple, but she knew that in the engineering 
and technical departments it was not so easy, 
so she set out to master the terms used there, 
just in case. 
Sure enough, one day the emergency came. 
In the absence of the regular stenographer she 
was asked to take some involved dictation in 
the technical department. The technician who 


was 


dictated said hed help her with the transcrib 
ing, but, to his surprise, she had no difficulty 
doing it herself. Her cooperativeness on many 
ther occas pre ed e pow tha 
be that she was giv ireq diary ses 
and promotions 

When they moved to another state, she " 
to get another job. She found it with lhe 
present firm, Hayden, Stone & Co., brokers 
and dealers in investment securities She 
started as a general stenographer, but he 
alertness and interest what was going on 
soon won her the position of secretary to 
one of the partners When they decided t 
enlarge their ce ral stenographic department 
she was made its head and now supervises the 
work of thirty-five girls 

" 
FROM her experience a y»bservation, Miss 
Lorton thinks a bes er would do well to 
take a job in a central sten grapl C depart 

mmonly called the “stenographi 


‘ 


She knows only too well that most 


n and like 


emselves that person's 


00! 
girls prefer to work for one pers 
the idea of calling 
But she feels that just kn 
loesn’t necessarily qual 


1 
luliest 


secretary. wing 


shorthand and typing 
ify a girl for a secretaryship in the 
sense of the word 


For that, a gi: 


ere — -ll-rounded 
Ss uid Nave a weil-roundces 


experience in taking dictation from different 
people. She must also be poised and have 
mental alertness for the business at hand 
All of this background, she believes, is best 
acquired in the stenographic pool where the 
supervisor rotates the girls in assigning them 


to different dictators. In her office, practically 


all of the secretaries dual executives 
came from the pool where she had th 


opportunity to judge of their ability and tem 
1 , , 
King s y wil it par 


perament tor w 
ticular person 
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Amy Lorton 


IN order to discuss mutual problems and 
conditions that involve the girls working 
under them and to establish standards of 
practice, Miss Lorton and the supervisors of 
the central stenographic bureaus of half a 
dozen different firms met, several years ago, 
and organized the Transcription Supervisors’ 
Association. Today there are some fifty mem- 
bers from as many business and professional 
organizations in Greater New York. They 
meet periodically and hold forums on these 
problems to try to bring about a pleasanter 
working atmosphere in business and better 
understanding between themselves .and the 
girls who work in their departments. 

When hiring a girl, the members of the 
association say that they are as interested 
in her as a personality as they are in her 
technical ability. Among the things they take 
into consideration under the heading of per- 
sonality are grooming and appearance, which 
they can judge for themselves, and diction 
and mental attitude toward her work, which 
they learn from listening to her talk. That’s 
why, as Miss Lorton pointed out in the 
beginning, the interview—which is the appli- 
cant’s way of selling herself to the employer 
—is so very important. 

In order that you may know the things 
they take into consideration before employing 
a girl, the association has compiled the per- 
sonality chart, which you find reproduced here. 


ONE of the first harbingers of Spring is 
the news that the various baseball clubs have 
gone into training. And did you know that 


Ford Frick Alice Gray 


Ford Frick, president of the National Base- 
ball League, is a former stenographer? Upon 
graduation from high school in Wawaka, 
Indiana, Mr. Frick said, he went to a 
business school in Fort Wayne, where he 
studied shorthand. When he completed the 
course, he found a job as stenographer in an 
advertising agency. It was there that he got 
his first taste of creative writing, which be- 
came the foundation of his career. 

After a year on the job he realized that he 
needed more education, so he matriculated at 
DePauw University in Greencastle, Indiana. 


All through his college career shorthand helped 


him in taking down his lecture notes and in 
getting part-time employment. After gradua- 
tion, he became assistant professor of English 
at Colorado College, Colorado Springs. For 
a while, after that, he was supervisor of the 
Veterans’ Bureau at Denver, and then he went 
into newspaper work. He was on the staff 
of a local newspaper there and then came to 
New York, where he became nationally 
known as a sports writer. For several years 
Mr. Frick was a radio news commentator, 
until his election as president of the baseball 
club. 

“From the day I found myself able to take 
down dictation in shorthand, it has been with 
me constantly as a good friend,” he says, 
“ready to save me hours of time and energy 
in making rapid notes on the hundreds of 
details that have cropped up in my various 
activities over the years. I'd say it is one of 
the best aids and labor-saving devices one 
could possibly have.” (Continued om page 405) 
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PERSONALITY CHART 


by 


TRANSCRIPTION SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION 


I. APPEARANCE 
A. Wearing Apparel 
1. Coat or suit 
2. Dress 


B. Toward Fellow-workers 
1. Courtesy 
2. Considerateness 
3. Cooperativeness 
V. CHARACTER ATTRIBUTES 


A. 
1. Trustworthiness 


2. Discretion 
3. Punctiliousness 


New York City 


EXPLANATION 


1. Of conservative cut and color. 


we 


o> YVaeyvn 


ye 


ye 


ype 


1. 


2 
3. 


. Of conservative cut and color. Modish but not extreme 


as to length of skirt and sleeve and as to depth of 
neckline. Even as to hemline. 


. Immaculate. Free from rip and tear. Feminine. 
. Modish and becoming but not rakish or bizarre. 
. Clean. Straight of heel. Conservative. (Fragmentary 


heels and toes in poor taste). 


. Appropriate to the costume. Unobtrusive. 
. Girdle, brassiere, etc., when necessary. 


. Clean, vital, neat, suitably coiffed for daytime wear. 


Of natural color. 


. Clean and clear. 

. Following the natural lines. 

. Free from stain. 

. Well tended. Free from nicotine or other stain. Re- 


strained tinting permissible if desired. 
Restrained. ited to daytime wear and to one’s 
natural coloring. 


Body erect. Shoulders back. 
Toes in. Step light and springy. 
Quiet. Avoi of swinging in wide arc on walking. 


- Pleasant. Well modulated. 
. Clearly enunciated. Restricted to accepted usage. 


Absence of slang or colloquialisms. 


Acquired by balanced diet, rest, and recreation. 

Giving capacity for sustained effort. 

Self-possession and control under ordinary circumstances 
and under pressure. 


Indicating an intelligent curiosity. 
At all times. 


. Ability to view the job as dissociated from personali- 


ties in it. Ability to accept criticism and praise con- 
structively. 


Under any and all provocation. 


In one’s entire professional relationship with fellow- 

workers. In one’s willingness to “follow through” a 

= of work to its satisfactory conclusion. Integrity. 
the handling of confidential information. 

In the carrying out, without supervision, of company 

rules and regulations. 


This chart hes been prepared by the Transcription Supervisors’ Association as a guide to students who 


intend to seek employment in business 


The Membership of the Transcription Supervisors’ Association is composed of supervisors of central 
departments essional 


—— — —} and voice machine 
ie Greater New York. 


. representing many large business and prof 
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CREATING MY JOB INSURANCE 


She'd not worked in an office for years, but she had to have a 
job. Here’s what she did about it, and how it all turned out 


By MRS. EDWARD O°’CONNOR 


IVE years ago I was suddenly confronted 

with the necessity of making my own 

living. I had been a stenographer before 
I married, but that was many years before. I 
was long past the starry-eyed age of youth, 
which, coupled with years of inactivity, did 
not help my chances for obtaining a position. 
So I had to do some serious thinking, and 
planning. 


THE first thing I did was to visualize myself 
as a prospective employer. If I were a busi- 
ness man, what type of service would be most 
appealing to me? I knew that stenographic 
positions were not plentiful, even for those 
much better qualified than I. What, then, 
could I suggest as reasons for consideration? 
How to prove the value of my proposed ser- 
vices? that was the question, 

On a sheet of paper I wrote down all the 
reasons I could think of, everything that I 
had learned that could be valuable to an em- 
ployer. I could meet people easily. I had 
cultivated poise. I would make a good buffer 
between the boss and undesirable callers, thus 
saving his valuable time for more important 
matters. Yes, I had tact and a manner of 
effectively handling people. And—uh-huh—I! 
was a very methodical person, too, and had ac- 
quired a penchant for figuring out the quickest 
and easiest way to do a given task. (I had 
early developed the habit of writing out in 
detail any problem and thus being able to 
view it in its various phases.) 


WELL, it was something to work on, this 
list of qualifications. I thought that it at least 
gave me some real reason for asking for em- 
ployment, aside from the fact that I badly 
needed a job. I wouldn't have to expect a 
place through pity, knowing full well that | 
couldn’t depend on that. 

Then I took the phone book and listed a 
number of downtown film exchanges. (I had 
the notion that I preferred that type of busi- 
ness.) When I had this list compiled I dressed 
and set out on the adventure. It was an ad- 
venture, one that I had never had before— 
looking for a job. 


THE first place was too small. It was just 
a branch. The next had all the help they could 
use, and so with the third. At the fourth stop 


I had to wait. The young man at the infor- 
mation desk said the boss was out, but he was 
expected back at any moment. The boy didn’t 
guess my errand, so invited me to sit down 
and wait, if I cared to. He was busy checking 
reports and soon forgot me. 

A name plate on a large desk gave me the 
clue to the boss’s domain. I saw heaps of 
papers and an air of general untidiness. This 
could have been explained by the fact that 
there was no girl in the office, but it also told 
me that the boss was trying to do more than 
he could efficiently manage. A nebulous plan 
was forming in my racing mind. 


OBVIOUSLY this man needed somebody 
who could bring some semblance of order out 
of that chaos and who would tend to the most 
effective timing of his daily activities. This 
conjecture was confirmed when he arrived a 
few minutes later. He came in like a veritable 
cyclone; a tall, heavily-built man, he seemed 
literally to bounce into the office. 

“I forgot that appointment with Newlands 
and now he’s out somewhere.” His remark 
was thrown over his shoulder as he sailed by 
the young man at the front desk. He just 
shot a questioning look my way and continued 
on to his own desk and began tossing papers 
around. Evidently he was looking for some- 
thing he couldn’t locate. 

“This lady wanted to see you, Jack,” the 
youth informed. The boss looked up absently 
and nodded toward a chair as I came forward. 
He was still bent on his search. 


I STATED my name. “You must need some- 
body to straighten that desk for you, Mr. 
Archer,” I smiled, as I sat down. He just shot 
me a detached look, then briefly explained that 
his young niece came in once in a while to 
write a few letters for him, but he never knew 
where she put things. He said he never had 
need for a full-time office girl, but adroit 
questioning brought out the fact that his busi- 
ness was growing and that he found it hard 
to handle the details. It was patent that he 
had little patience with details. His time was 
too valuable. 

Tactfully I elicited the order of importance 
for his next day’s business. As he recited each 
appointment and errand I made numbered 
notes. There were exactly seven important 
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things that he must not forget on the morrow. 
I asked his permission to let me type the 
notes and | did so, making a carbon copy. 
“With that on your desk in the morning—and 
a copy for me so that I won't allow you to 
forget—you won't miss any more important 
appointments,” I smiled. “Besides, there are 
countless other duties that I could take off 
your shoulders and thus allow you time for 
more vital things.” 


HE was grinning now, like a much relieved 
person. “I like people who have initiative,” 
he said enthusiastically. “If you had asked 
me for a job, like—well, like anybody else 
would have, I'd have said ‘no’, because I 
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wouldn't have known how you could 


fitted in here. But I'm sure you have a pretty 
| 


have 


good idea yourself.” Yes, I did have a pretty 
complete idea of how | was going to fit myself 
into that business picture and I gave him a 
brief summary of how I would start. I would 
regard that business just as though it were 
my own. 


THAT was five years ago. The business 
has grown and so have my opportunities for 
service to the firm. That those 
appreciated is concretely proved by my hand- 
some pay check. No, | didn’t marry the boss 
—he has been happily married for ten years— 
but I did marry the job, and it's insured! 


services are 


The Stenographer 


From “The Romance of Business” 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


F I were twenty, with an ambition to 
succeed in a business way, I would study 
stenography. Also, if I were a stenog- 

rapher, I would learn to spell, paragraph, and 

punctuate. Besides, I'd put a little furniture 
in my attic. 

Stenography is a good profession in itself, 
but as a stepping-stone to success it beats 
the “tay dansant” to a standstill. You are 
understudy to an able man—sometimes a 
great man—and if you do not get along it 
is because your cabeza is punk. 

Why should anybody stand still? 

The man who is satisfied with a job is 
potbound, suffering from ankylosis or moral 
arteriosclerosis, and is not really in the game. 
The undertaker’s auto is scrunching on the 
gravel. Life is fluid. Life is motion. 


TO achieve, and be satisfied, is to die. 
Stenography puts you in a position where 
the lightnings of promotion may strike you. 
It means opportunity. “One-half the battle,” 
says Thomas Brackett Reed, “is to get the 
speaker’s eye.” A stenographer stands at the 
pivotal point, and cannot be overlooked. 

Women can take dictation just as well as 
men, but some big businessmen seem to think 
that a woman's services in business are of a 
transient order. That women are just as 
faithful and honest as men, there is no doubt, 
but that many women look upon business 
as a scheme for bridging a rather monotonous 
gap in their lives is also a fact. 

A man who is a stenographer and is satis- 
fied with his job is not much of a stenog- 
rapher. A woman, however, who is a 
stenographer, and is satisfied, may be a very 


efficient he Iper It is good to note the fact 
that many a young woman does not throw 
up her job in the office when she negotiates 


matrimony 

The biggest and 
Twenty-six Broadway has 
tary, who began ofhce work as a stenographer 
This woman is quiet and modest. She uses 
her sky-piece. She is eyes, ears, hands, feet, 
and gray cortex for her employer's interests 
And her pay is so much that she takes a lively 
personal interest in the Federal Income Tax 


man at Number 
a woman 


best 


secre- 


STENOGRAPHY puts 
where, when the Limited 
just jump aboard and travel to Successtown 

You may be ever so able, but, unless you 
are in a position where you can prove your 
ability in the shuffle, Fate may overlook you 

Big men require good helpers. There is a 
pressure upon their time and attention. If 
the stenographer is the right stuff, he fits in, 
and does the thing at a time when the averag« 
clerk is safely snoozing or enjoying himself 
at the concert or the movies. 

The stenographer 
eyes and ears for an able man is in a pretty 
fair position to take the old man’s job. In 
fact, he already has it. The number of big 
businessmen who began their business career 
as stenographers is clear beyond and out of 
all proportion to any other positions 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the big 
gest bank in America, was stenographer and 
secretary to Lyman Gage, a businessman 
who became United States Secretary of the 
Treasury. And Lyman Gage, himself, was a 
Bryant and Stratton product. 


you in a 
along, you 


pt sition 


comes 


who can make himself 
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George B. Cortelyou was a stenographer, 
and got most of his school education in a 
business college. Three men in President 
Wilson’s cabinet were stenographers—never 
mind who! 

A few days ago, I met E. D. Levy, gen- 
eral manager of the ‘Frisco Railroad System. 
Mr. Levy began work in a railroad office as 
stenographer and made himself so useful that 
he was gravitated by divine right into the 
position of the man he originally worked for. 

Dozens of such instances can be cited. 


A STENOGRAPHER should be on good 
terms with the dictionary, and know how to 
manipulate skillfully the encyclopedia. 

Stenography is the tool whereby you can 
write three or four times as much as you 
otherwise could. The stenographer should 
write it down, and look it up. 

The stenographer should study his own 
weak points. Many a stenographer, I notice, 
gets things by ear and lets it go at that. 
He writes by sound, But this is not enough. 
If your intelligence does not codperate with 
your organs of hearing, there is a hiatus be- 
tween the pot-hooks and your pay-envelope. 

To write things down as they “listen,” 
without an understanding of what is meant, 
will never lead to promotion. 

The more a stenographer knows, the more 
valuable he is. 


THE practice of stenography is a college 
education. 

If they cannot spell and merely write by 
“souse,” putting things down as they sound, 
taking chances on being intelligible, stenogra- 
phers are cut down in salary and then they 
go back to the dray or the box-factory. 

To write out letters and lay them on the 
Old Man’s desk is constructive or technical 
stenography, but there is no promotion for 
the man or woman who is satisfied when 
this is done. After letters are written, they 
must be signed, stamped, mailed, sent to the 
post-office, and it is the work of the stenogra- 
pher to see that all these things are done. 

A stenographer should be not only a stenog- 
rapher, but also an executive. And the more 
a stenographer knows of history, geography, 
science, and current events, the better. He 
will find chances to use everything he knows. 
I notice that there are a great many young 
men who have taken courses in salesmanship, 
advertising, or business organization, who 
expect to start in and achieve quick success, 
leaping to heights that were made to climb. 


SSA RE you a Theosophist?” asked a lady 
of a certain gentleman. And he replied, “No, 
but I have the lingo.” 

The lingo of business is not enough. 
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To speak glibly of the overhead, fixed 
charges, dividends, maximum returns, sales 
organization, payrolls, does not prove that 
you can do business. You have to be willing 
to do plain everyday, humdrum, menial tasks, 
and the stenographer who is not willing to 
be a servant, and a good one, will always 
remain a poor stenographer. 

He who renders a great service will get 
a great return. In the Bohemian Club, in 
San Francisco, a member who fails to do a 
thing when he is invited once, is never asked 
again. And it is a good deal the same in 
stenography. Business is an exacting task- 
master. 

The business world is seeking men and 
women who can carry its burdens, and the 
limit of pay that these people receive is 
not yet fixed. 

Businessmen who make one hundred thou- 
sand a year are not hard to find, but the 
climb is long and slow. It requires health, 
good habits, good nature, and a constant 
vigilance and a hunger to serve. The price 
of success is work. 

Quickness, alertness, accuracy, good cheer, 
these are the things! 

I also believe that stenography offers a 
quicker, surer, safer, and saner pathway to 
success than any other field of commercial 
endeavor. 


Sharing Our Mail 


STUDIED shorthand when in high 

school and can be very thankful I did. 
For three years after graduation I did various 
odd jobs, mostly housework. It seemed as 
though I'd never even get a chance at the 
work I knew I would love. But, joy of joys, 
I did! I secured the job as secretary to the 
District Attorney. You can very well im- 
agine, after three years of no practice or 
experience, I went to work as frightened as 
a chastened puppy, but I wore a smile on my 
face and kept saying over and over to my- 
self, “Shuks, "taint nothing!” It wasn’t as 
bad as I expected. 

I subscribed to the Grecc Writer and 
found it a great help in my work. Especially 
do I “eat up” the legal and medical phrases 
found in the various issues. 

Our class never entered any of the con- 
tests when I was in high school and now I 
would like to see just how good I am. Please 
send me advice about out-of-school Greggites 
entering contests, if that is possible—M. W. 


Out-of-schoolers are more than welcome to 
take part in all our Grecc Writer contests 
and certificate activities! We're counting on 
entries from all of you in our new typing 
contest announced on page 397. 
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Mississippi—the “Magnolia” State 


WENTY-THIRD in our parade of 

the states comes the “Magnolia” or 

“Bayou” State—Mississippi—with an 
estimated population (1935) of 1,961,000. 
It lies along lower Mis- 
sissippi, in the very South. 
Its 46,865 square miles give it only 3lst 
rank in area, but in that area on the broad 
level Yazoo-Mississippi Delta is the finest 
cotton country in the world. In quantity of 
production, the state ranks second. 

Cotton is planted in April, cultivated in 
May and June, “laid by” in August, and, in 
September, the picking begins, continuing 
into January when there is a bumper crop. 
The largest single-unit cotton plantation in 
the world is a 35,000-acre plantation at 
Scott. In Mississippi the old plantation life 
continues as little changed as anywhere in 
the South. We could fill our whole page 
with beautiful pictures of gracious old 
mansions built by the old Cavaliers, beautiful 
examples of ante-bellum architecture, yet have 
chosen Connelly’s Tavern to pair with the 
State House at Jackson 


the Gulf and the 
heart of the 


NoT beautiful, but most interesting for its 
historic associations is this old tavern on the 
Natchez Trace. It was built prior to 1795 (it 
has now been restored), and it was here, in 
1797 that Andrew Ellicott, a trusted friend of 
George Washington's, raised the American 
flag for the first time in the lower Mississippi 
Valley, in defiance of Spanish Authority. It 
was here, too, that Aaron Burr and his fel- 


low conspirator held their secret meetings in 
1807. One of the world’s most famous battle- 
fields is the Vicksburg National Military 
Park, where can still be seen many of the 


earthworks that made that city the “Gibraltar 
of the Confederacy.” (According to General 





The State Capitol at Jackson, which flies both 


Confederate and U. S. flags 





EWInNG GALLOWAY 


gervseTrone views 


Connelly’s Tavern, Natchez, scene of the 
Burr-Blennerhasset conspiracy 


Grant, the fate of the Confederacy was sealed 


with the final fall of Vicksburg.) And one of 


America’s favorite watering places is Biloxi, 
on the shore of the sparkling Gulf, a well 
loved resort that is often dubbed “The Ameri 


can Riviera.” Another notable spot in the 
state is the state penal farm, Parchman, which 
the Library of Congress considers the coun- 
try’s best source of Negro folk music. Mound 
Bayou is an exclusively-Negro community 
founded by Jefferson 


Isaiah Montgomery 


Davis’ former slave, 


IN addition to cotton, large crops of pecans 
are raised in Mississippi; also sweet potatoes, 
corn, rice, wheat and oats, sugar cane, peanuts, 
and fruits of all kinds—apples, plums, pears, 
apricots, melons, strawberries, peaches, and 
grapes. There are deposits of limestone, coal, 
gypsum, and rich clay in Mississippi, and in 
the North miles of forests that 
supply most of the softwood 
lumber used in this country. 
There are good roads and scen 
ery worth seeing throughout the 


state. Both rail and river facili- 
ties are used for transport. The 
river transportation, which fell 


off during the period of rail ex- 
pansion and improvement, is now 
coming more into favor again 


TWENTY universities and col- 
leges give Mississippi good edu- 
cational facilities. The best known 
are the University of Mississippi 
at Oxford, and the State Colleges 
at Starkville and Columbus, the 
latter a schoo! for women 
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“STENOGENIC” 
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WASHINGTON 


That is how this Stanford graduate characterizes our Federal 
Capital. You'll be interested in his experiences related for us 


By CEDRIC LARSON 


ASHINGTON is said to 
Wis. more stenographers 

and statues per square 
mile than any other city in the 
world. Aptly it has been called 
“the paradise of the typewriter 
salesman.” The city might be 
likened to a “stenographic 
pool,” a huge reservoir of steno- 


vast 


graphic talent, forever on tap, 
for out of the Capital there flows 
constantly a veritable Niagara 


of letters, which average a mil- 


lion a day during rush periods 


THE Capital City continues to 
grow each year with an amazing 
outranks cities 
times as large in 


annual building 


rapidity, and it 
twice and three 
the amount of 


permits. Latest figures from the 
Civil Service Commission show 
that the federal government's 


personnel nationally is approach- 





Larson presents a copy of his book to the Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
sole surviving Cabinet member of the wartime Committee on 
Public Information, as the Ambassador was leaving the Union 


ie: Depot to return to his post in Mexico on the afternoon of 


ing the million mark, and long 
ago eclipsed the first World War 
peak of 918,000. As a matter of 
fact, almost 60,000 federal em- 
ployees have been added during the past six 
months. Washington absorbs a larger and 
larger proportion of these federal wage earn- 
ers and leads the nation in the ratio of tele- 
phones, typewriters, bank deposits, and 
automobiles per capita. 


FOR the young person, Washington is first 


of all a city of educational opportunity. 
There are five universities, two A-1 medical 
schools, and a law school on every street 
corner. For students who must work their 
way through college, or who desire specialized 
training of almost any type, there are few 
places which offer richer advantages than 
the Capital City. The “sunset universities” 


which offer all their regular classes in the 
evening as well as during the daytime, give 
an added incentive for self-improvement. Many 
of the great departments of the government 
have “in-service training programs” like that 
of the Department of Agriculture, where 
both the character of instruction and type 
of faculty, make them compare favorably 


with leading universities. 
Little wonder, then, that large numbers of 


October 17. 


Mr. Daniels was Secretary of the Navy ander 
Woodrow Wilson. 


young people find their way to Washington. 
Of these who are self-supporting, a large 
number seem to be able to make their way 
and both earn and learn, while others do not 
seem to be able to find their place, and return 
home. It seems to me, however, that a real 
desire for an education, plus a fairly expert 
knowledge of stenography should render most 
students immune from the latter expedient. 
Perhaps I might best illustrate this point by 
giving briefly a few of my own experiences 
during the past four years I have been in 
Washington. 


THE spring of 1935 stands out vividly in 
my mind. I recall debating whether to enter 
the field of high school teaching or accept 
a tendered position with a fairly large insti- 
tution on the West Coast. Late in May, 
however, I was offered a partial three-month 
scholarship by the National Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs, of Washington, to come to 
Washington and study some special phases of 
administration. After some deliberation, and 
talking the matter over with faculty advisers 
at Stanford University, I finally decided to 
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reverse Horace Greeley’s dictum and to come 
East and spend the summer studying in 
Washington. With the ink scarcely dry on 
my last “final,” I boarded the Greyhound bus 
in San Francisco one June day, with a 
transcontinental ticket in my pocket, and 
arrived in Washington a week later more dead 
than alive. 

After a profitable summer of studying, I 
hear of an opening in one of 
he great government bureaus, This particular 
position required a competent knowledge of 
stenography, and after an interview with the 
chief in charge, I secured the post. I felt 

fortunate at the time, for the 
Court had “plowed under” the 
NRA and some other New Deal agencies and 
was filled the ex-personnel of 
services. 


happened to 


’ 


somewhat 


Supreme 


‘ 


the city 
“unconstitutional” 


with 





STENOGRAPHERS 
TYPEWRITERS 


HELP WIN THE WAR 


You are urged, as a patriotic duty, to enter the 
Government service in Washington, D. C., for im- 
portant war work as stenographers and typewriters. 

Women, especially, may thus aid in the nation’s 
great effort. Men also are needed. 

Those who have not the required training are 
encouraged to undergo instruction at once. 

Tests are given in 550 cities every Tuesday. 

The government maintains a list of available 
rooms in private houses in Washington and is 
erecting residence halls to acc date th ds 

Full information and application blanks may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Local Board of 
Civil Service Examiners at the post office or cus- 
tomhouse in any important city. 

JOHN A. McILHENNY, 


President, US Civil Service Commission, 
Washingtoa, D.C 

















A familiar poster during 
World War days 


SOME while later, an opportunity presented 

to join the staff of the great Library 
of Congress. I remained with this institution 
for well over two years, and served in the 
cessions, and card divisions, gain- 


itself 


periodical, a 


ing a well-rounded experience in_ library 
practice and procedure. Stenography was of 
real value here as well, and my grasp of 
this subject was responsible for getting a 


one year. While in the 
found time to under- 


$180 increase in pay 
Library of Congress, | 
take work on an A.M. degree at George 
Washington University, which I ultimately 
received. In this case shorthand and typing 
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much worth in rather 
lengthy thesis, saving me both time and money. 
During one year | taught in a suburban 
high school here Shorthand 
very practical in preparing lesson 
from day to day. I 
note the value of stenography to 


were O1 finishing a 


proved itseli 


outlines in 
my classes had ample 
chance to 


1 


secondary school students, both in opening up 


ho were graduating or 


students of their 


positions for those w 


in the preparation by the 
lessons. 
Last summer | 


position, 


was offered a Civil Service 


which I decided to accept, and once 
more | am wit 
work | find 


value in the 


Uncle Sam. In my present 


typing and shorthand of much 


preparation of answer- 


like 


reports, 


‘* | 
ing letters, and the 


WHILE I was with the Library of Congress 
1 came to appreciate the vast resources of this 
1 found time now 


great “super-university. 


and then to gather material for articles on 


subjects in which I had an interest. Aside 
from a number of magazine articles, how 
ever, | collaborated with Dr. James Robert 


activities 
Committee on Publi 
World War. This 


Creel, spread the 


Mock on a with the 
of the well 
Information 
Committee, 
message of Wilson's ideals to the four cor- 


under George 


every part of the 
| 


sales, food-saving 


ners of the earth and to 
land. Liberty Bond 
paigns, recruiting for 
like were all 
' +} 


Way DY tne 


cam 
a score of war services, 
fostered in every con- 
Committee, some 


and the 


: ’ 
ceivable Creel 


times call “America’s first propaganda 
ministry.” This book of almost 400 pages 
appeared October 16 last, under the tithe 
Words That Won the War. My debt to 
stenography in preparing my part of this 
book is a big one. 

If war ever comes to our land again, the 
need for stenographers and typists would 
“skyrocket” vernight Old residents of 
Washington still recall the anxious months 


f 1917 when the civilian personnel of the 
vernment jumped in a short while 
120,000 in Washington alone 


the demand at that time tor 


federal g 
40,000 to 


was 


trom 
»>o great 


} nd ; 
capable stenographers and typists 


] . " 1 ] 7 f 
Civil Service Commission serted l-pag 
‘ +} ‘ / 
idvertisements in magazines tor s kind of 
help “as a patriotic duty.” Mobilizing the 


army of stenographers was just as important 
, ‘ 


in its way as the upbuilding of the hting 
forces 

WE live in an era when newly-minted 
words are almost a daily occurrence. In the 
eld of pictorial journalism, photographers 
speak of persons who “photograph” unusually 


suggest that 


May I 


“stenogenic.” 


well as “photogenic.” 
Washington is 





ara 
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THE LEARNER 





WASTE NO TIME IN GET-AWAY 


A study of economical habits of movement and efficient meth- 
ods yield large returns in the technique of shorthand writing 


Says JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


HERE is a particularly helpful chapter 

in David Wolfe Brown’s “Factors of 

Shorthand Speed,” called “Little Foxes 
that Spoil the Vines.” He puts the case 
against waste notion so clearly I like to quote 
him to the learner: 

“Time may be lost during pen-lifts, not 
only by unnecessary motions, but by perform- 
ing necessary motions in a sluggish way 
‘Quick transitions’ should be the watchword 
1f every writer who aims at speed.” 

But, he continues: “The person who, in 
writing, allows his fingers their proper play, 
who keeps his pen, even when lifted, close to 
the paper, who makes small spaces between 
words and phrases, who avoids sprawling char- 
acters, who turns the leaves of his notebook 
deftly but quietly, will not make much show 
of motion, even in the most rapid work.” 


ON long-distance flights a pilot may strive 
jor great altitude, but on a local route he 
seldom goes higher than is necessary to clear 
ground encumbrances. He realizes that having 
to land often from a height of several thou- 
sand feet would retard him in keeping up to 
his timed schedule. 

The shorthand writer is likewise on a route 
with many local stops and he must avoid lift- 
ing his hand too far from the surface of his 
notebook page if he expects to get all of the 
dictation down in time; if he would get away 
quickly to the next outline. 


HESITATION between outlines sometimes 
is caused by uncertainty as to how to write 
the next form. Suppose you hesitate because 
you have not yet made up your mind which 
way to turn a circle to express r on a straight 
line or between strokes. In the shorthand 
plates this month we are presenting a com- 
prehensive drill on R forms to help you cure 
this indecision. Practice the forms in con- 
trast and then the R forms alone until you 
can reverse to express r as easily as you 
write the forward joinings. 

Don’t be afraid to make ers too large. In 
chers and jers, especially, it is well to make 
it very distinctly a loop, not a circle. 


IN many words the r is slurred over in pro- 
nunciation so that it is scarcely heard, and 
we take advantage of this in our shorthand 


forms by omitting the r altogether, as, for 
instance, in la(r)ge, cle(r)gy, ma(r)gin; 
ce(r)tain; se(r)ve, ci(r)cle, su(r)face; 
ve(r)se, reve(r)se, etc.; so(r)t, esco(r)t, 
reto(r)t; wa(r), wa(r)n, wa(r)d, wo(r)se, 
wo(r)th. Our drill begins with a few lines 
of words illustrating such omissions. 


A CompPARATIve Dritt on R Forms 


Omitted: Large, starvation, merge, march, 
orchid, orchestra, ordain, ordinarily, organism, 
disorganize, ornament, extraordinary, ordinal, 
retort, exhort, orchard, transverse, resource, 
warmth, warning, unwarranted, warp, wormy, 
endorsed, servant, swarms, export, border 
(boarder), pattern, modern, term, firm. 

Indicated by Reversing Circle on Straight 
Line: She, shear (sheer); largely, larger, 
ledgers, ledger; knee (any), near; me, mere; 
tea, tear (tell) ; tease, tell us, tears; day, days, 
dare, dares; may (my), mar (mail), mails, 
mail us; duty, duties; debtor, debtors; money 
(many), manner, manners; cleanly, cleaner, 
cleaners; dingy, danger; die, dire; tie, tire. 
ties, tires; ham, harm; head (heed, hid), 
heard (herd); hit (heat), hurt; forty, fore- 
tell; Emma, Erma; funny, foreigner; finely, 
finer ; rashly, rasher; readily, readers; quietly, 
quieter; putty, putter; plainly, plainer; only, 
owner (honor); homely, Homer; openly, 
opener; oddly (orderly), odor; oddity, audi- 
tor; musty, muster, mustard; tat, tart; 
usually, wisher (usher); neatly, neater; 
mighty, mater; lusty, luster; lately, later (lat- 
ter); lady (laddie), ladder; edge, urge: 
harshly, harsher; gateway, guitar; hardly, 
harder, hardware; signee, signer, signers: 
faulty, sorter; sweatily, sweaters; sweetly, 
sweeter ; commonly, commoner ; weighty, wait- 
er; candy, candor; beauty, better; army. 
armor; witty, wetter, wittily; trimly, trim- 
mer; stay, star (stair); dreamy, dreamer: 
totter, totters, totally; tightly, tighter ; steam: 
steamer; strangely, stranger; sunny, sooner 
roomy, roomer, runner, runners; rudely, rud 
der; dad, dared; gushy, gusher;: when (inn), 
earn (whether or not); emit, hermit. 

Between Strokes: has had, hazard; bead. 
bird; pit, pert; conceit, concert, concern; exit. 
exert; asset, assert; deceit, desert (dessert) ; 
inset, insert; descend, discern; debater, barter : 
siege, serge; seamen, sermon; incision, inser- 
tion; decision, desertion; mat (mate, might). 
mart, mightly, martyrs; lad (laid), lard: 
giddy, girder; gauntly, guarantee; cad, card: 
kid, curd; kitten, curtain; veto, virtue; fleet 
(flit), flirt: fame, farm; general. journal 
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A Comparative Drill on R Forms 
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Over the Counter 


Dedicated to “good dragons” or prospective “dragons” 


By EDITH M. FUENTES 


jobs as receptionists, or may have to 

serve as the dragon at the door of your 
employer's office, past which only a small 
percentage of callers may go, since it is often 
physically impossible for the boss to see all 
who want to “crash the gate.” 

If you fall into such a position you'll find 
it a very interesting one, though it will be 
a little difficult at first to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, but experience will make you 
an almost infallible judge of those who have 
legitimate business with him, and those who 
haven't. 


, ot E of you on graduation may secure 


THERE are certain types to guard against. 
First and most troublesome is the blusterer. 
Your natural timidity in your first position 
may make you easy prey for this type of 
caller, who breezes in with so much assurance 
that he almost convinces you he is really a 
big shot. He pronounces the boss’ name in a 
tone that seems to brook no denial, with the 
object of so intimidating you that you'll be 
afraid to ask him his business. Therefore, 
you go into your employer’s office wholly 
unprepared for the question, “What does he 
want to see me about?” If the boss breaks 
down and sees him, ninety-nine chances out 
of a hundred you have probably let in a 
first-class pest, whom the boss will have on 
his hands for an hour or so. Nothing short 
of physical violence will eject this type 
of caller, and down goes the boss’ opinion 
of your judgment. A good way to put a 
crimp in his style at the very outset, is to 
say calmly, “Did you have an appointment ?” 
even though it is not really customary for 
your employer to make definite appointments. 
Few callers will resent this question. The 
blustering type may threaten to report 
you to the Mayor, or some other important 
dignitary, should you try to put obstacles 
in the way of his attaining his object, but 
the chances are almost nil that this is any- 
thing but bluff. Besides, you probably have 
more cause to fear your boss’ annoyance 
than the Mayor’s. It’s almost always true 
that the more important the man, the less 
“blustery” he is. 


ANOTHER type of caller, in direct contrast 
to this one, is the meek and humble person. 
He’s probably there to ask a favor. If it’s 
money he’s come to borrow, human nature 
being what it is, the boss undoubtedly doesn’t 


want to see him. If it’s a job he wants, 
sorry as you may be for him, a person with 
too deep an inferiority complex doesn’t make 
a good employee. 

Beware of the man too flashily dressed— 
he’s probably a promoter or a high-pressure 
salesman. Beware of the person too sloppily 
dressed—he’s probably out to ask a favor. 

Then, too, there is another breezy, jovial, 
too friendly fellow, who starts working on 
your vanity by flattering you. If he had an 
errand legitimate enough to warrant taking 
up your employer’s time he wouldn’t waste 
ammunition on small fry like you. 


THERE is the caller who is a “personal” 
friend of the boss. At least that is his story, 
and he sticks to it. Yet, for some unknown 
reason, he won't give you his name. The 
man who really has the distinction of being 
a personal friend, doesn’t parade the fact, 
but simply gives you his card, or name, with 
which your employer is familiar. 

There is the man who, when asked his 
business, presents a garbled, devious account 
which confuses you so that you are inclined 
to feel it’s your own stupidity that makes you 
unable to understand what he’s getting at. 
Not so. He’s devious, probably, because he 
knows his real business won't gain him ad- 
mittance. 


JUDGMENT of people comes with experi- 
ence. You'll soon be able to tell the sheep 
from the goats. You can always give some 
subtle little hint to the boss, some word 
picture of what the caller is like, and then 
he can judge whether or not he wants to 
see him. If you think the visitor is liable to 
prove a “pest,” you might suggest to your 
employer that he step outside to see him, 
as it’s easier to get rid of him at the 
counter, rather than to admit him into the 
office and have to throw him out bodily! 

Always greet your caller with a smile. 
Be courteous, and never sarcastic or impa- 
tient, for there’s always the off-chance that 
the blusterer may be important, that the 
diffident person may have legitimate business. 
Don’t argue. If the visitor is insistent, give 
up and explain to your employer just what 
his attitude is. 

Anyway, it’s an interesting job, and you'll 
really find that with a courteous attitude on 
your part, you'll have a minimum of un- 
pleasant experiences. 
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SALLY TIPS DOT OFF! 


Eighth of a series of letters from an experienced stenographer to her young 
sister who is just starting on the job 


By HELEN WILKES 
March 15, 1940 


Dear Sis: 


If the punishment for murder weren't so severe, I'm 
afraid I'd be tempted to snuff out the life of a girl in this 
office who is just unbearable. Why? Well, she uses perfume; 
rather, she SHOWERS herself with it. Every time she goes past 
you, you feel that a walking perfumery vat has just gone by. 
If the scent were light and fresh, perhaps it wouldn't be so 
objectionable. But no, she uses a heavy oriental stuff that 
positively DRIPS with odor. We've had our desks rearranged 
and, worse luck, I sit opposite her now. My aspirin bills are 
certainly flying upwards, the perfume she uses gives me a 
constant headache. 


The tendency for some girls is to be lured by the bait 
in the advertisements, "Use a perfume that expresses your 
personality" -— "Use our perfume and people will always 
remember you by its scent." All that sort of tripe. Perhaps 
perfume has its place in the evening when the lady steps out 
with her Don, but in an office where everything is business, 
perfume, like frilly party clothes, has no place. 


The same thing might be said of red lacquered nails. 
They remind men of the depression, which is something they'd 


rather forget. 


Therefore, Sis, take a tip from the successful 
business girls you read about. They're always fresh looking, 
neat, and tailored. If you're tempted to use perfume, banish 
the thought, and save the red lacquer for evenings only. 


Affectionately, 


Salty 





She is Somebody’s Stenographer 


Now, No Doubt 


HAT a rattling good one 
Betty must be if she has 
kept up or bettered her record 
of 72 words a minute for 15 
minutes — without error — the 
feat that won her the National 
Accuracy Trophy in 1939! 
Five of Miss Phillips’ team- 
mates at Woodbury’s were also 
among the first ten, and six of 
the ten highest state accuracy 
awards went to Woodbury 
students. Zandra Lewis typed 
65 perfect w.p.m. for 15 min- 
utes and Archie Fridolfs, 62. 
In the speed division the school 
captured six of the first ten 
places in both state and na- 
tional contests. This gave 
Woodbury’s permanent posses- 
sion of the state Business Division Trophy, 
won twice before, and placed the school first 
in their division nationally. Fine work! 


Finland Still Needs Help! 


OME weeks ago, at the request of former 

President Hoover, national chairman of 
the Finnish Relief Fund, Dr. Gregg undertook 
organization of a Private Business Schools 
Committee to further the drive for the Fund 
in the field of Commercial Education. The 
appeal had but fairly been launched, when that 
gallant little Finland was forced to lay down 
her arms. With the cessation of hostilities, the 
emergency is none the less pressing, however. 





Mrs. Horner and the O.G.A. Club girls at Chino 


High School, Chino, California 





Betty Phillips 
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NEWS inWORD 


The work of rehabili- 
tation cannot go on 
without further aid. 

The Fund, as you 
know, is for the sole 
purpose of alleviating 
the suffering of help- 
civilians, whose 
destitution newspaper 
and radio reporters 
have made plain. Many 
of those you will be 
helping are people like 
yourselves, for, as Dr. 
Gregg points out, Fin- 
land has long been a 
leader in commercial 
and vocational educa- 
tion, and in education 
for women as well as for men. It is particu- 
larly appropriate, then, for us who are work- 
ing for business education in this country to 
help to heal, feed, and clothe our colleagues 
across the sea. Every dollar donated goes to 
Finland, without any deductions. 

Finland was far in advance of other coun- 
tries in providing for higher education for 
women. In 1788, Dr. Gregg reminds us, Fin- 
land established the first secondary school for 
girls, and in 1835 a school for girls between 
nine and eighteen was established at Helsing- 
fors (Helsinki). In 1844 the State founded an 
institute for advanced instruction for women, 
while in the previous year the school law had 
fixed the status of girls’ secondary schools by 
co6rdinating them with the schools of the 
country. By 1919 there were 20 
Finnish secondary schools for 
girls, and all the schools, for 
girls and boys alike emphasized 
a proper preparation for the 
practical everyday world we 
live in 


Look Who’s Here! 


HY; it’s Mrs. Wilma Ap- 

pleton Horner and her 
O.G.A. Club! These enthusiasts 
from Chino High manage to put 
a unique touch to their Contest 
photograph each year. Along- 
side, this year’s 24 are proving 
that they can write in cardbeard 
—we'll not say as well as they 
do in pen; no, but, nevertheless, 
all who run can get this signal! 


less 
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AND PICTURE 


We See by the Papers 


CCORDING to Edwin Cox in his “Private 
A Lives” cartoon in the New York Post, 
Miss Tallulah Bankhead is so fond of the news 
commentaries of Raymond Gram Swing that 
she has her secretary take down every word 
of the broadcast if she must give a perform- 
ance at the same hour, and on 
that account she has to miss it. 


John Hix had an interesting 
item, too, in his “Strange as it 
Seems” some time ago, which 
reads: “The letter o has 13 dis- 


tinctive sounds—as in old, odd, 
orb, soft, wolf, to, son, work, obey, 
connect, actor, button, nation.” 


Another Qualifies 


ERE is another young miss 
who has won our Junior 
O.A.T. Certificate, Carolyn But- 


terfield, age 9, of Mexico, 
Maine. Mrs. Frances C. Davis 
writes us with the test: “In 


October, chancing to be 
calling on Carolyn’s moth- 
er, I noticed she had fall- 
en heir to an old battered 
Monarch Pioneer Porta- 
ble, probably more as a 
toy than a writing instru- 
ment. I asked her why 
she didn’t learn to finger 


correctly and be a real 
typist, and much to the 
amazement of both her 
mother and myself she 


took to typing like a duck 
to water. I gave hera few 
lessons and assigned prac- 
tice work for about a month, then had her 
come up to the school building every night for 
about three weeks. She then went back to her 
old machine, and continued practice. On Feb- 
ruary 5 she qualified on the test.” 


It’s the Latest Craze 


Ox: of Mrs. R. J. Lippert’s pupils at Lip- 
pert’s Business College, in Plainview, 
Texas, is such a shorthand enthusiast that she 
is not content to write shorthand merely, she 
wears it as well. And very chic it is, too! 
We have pictured Brief-Form Quilts in 


Carolyn Butter- 


field 
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these pages in the past, but here is a new ap- 
plication of the idea, which may be responsible 
for a new craze in women’s wear. Miss Mil- 
dred Tucker has gone the quilt-makers one 
better and has used the Brief Forms to trim 
a jacket. It makes a most interesting-looking 
garment and no doubt arouses as keen curiosity 
looked as if it had shorthand 
characters fabric occasioned 
around our office last summer. Miss Tucker's 
jacket may not start the girls to embroider- 
down Plainview way, but 
something has been 

around 
It may 
iat the “snaps” 
Lippert 


as a dress that 


woven into the 


ing shorthand 


going on 
here lately. 
be that 
Mrs. 
us unconsciously 


d 


sent 


an idea 
with our staff—or 
perhaps, like  in- 
com- 
idea 


registere 


stantaneous 
bustion, the 
burst out in Texas 
and New York 
simultaneously. At 
any fate, around 
yur headquarters 
here shorthand 


Mildred Tucker , 
trimming has sud- 
denly appeared on 

all manner of garments. It has become 


so much the vogue that we'll tell you next 
month about it in detail, something that should 
spread the idea into all parts of the country, 


and set you all to pattern making 


News from the Twin Cities 


from St. Paul 


ORD has reached us fro 
that the Northwest Airlines, Inc., has 


been added to the list of employment offices 
that are using the Grecc WRiTeR tests to build 
increased speed and skill among their Gregg 


stenographers. 
Mr. L. S. Holstad, assistant treasurer 
general personnel director of the company, has 


applied for the Gregg Speed tests to be used 


and 


in the company classes. 

Twin City Greggites will be interested to 
learn that Dr. Gregg is to speak at the meet- 
ing of the Central Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Minneapolis. The convention is 
scheduled for April ll, 12, and 13. At the 
banquet on Friday evening he will recall mem- 
ories of the early days of the C.C.T.A. On 
Saturday morning his talk will be on “Hidden 
(but Important) Factors in Shorthand and 
Shorthand Instruction.” We are sure the Asso- 
ciation will welcome all who would like to 
hear this talk. 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





ICHABOD TALKS TO TYPISTS 


If you let it all go in one ear and out the other when this scene 
was enacted in your classroom, don’t miss this repeat performance 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


6 OU may not be as good as you think 
you are, nor as bad as you fear you 
are, but a heart to heart talk about 

your typing will do you some good.” Pro- 
fessor Ichabod peered down from over the 
rims of his spectacles. “I can analyze your 
mistakes, but I can’t help you improve your 
typing speed and accuracy unless you put my 
suggestions to work. 

“Now, you, Mary—and you, John,” point- 
ing a bony finger at each in turn, “You 
make too many errors, Mary. There is a 
reason for that, and we'll come to it later. 
You, John, are not progressing fast enough 
in building speed. Others of you are having 
similar _ difficulties.” Professor Ichabod 
pulled a big white handkerchief out of his 
pocket and gave a hearty blow, a mischievous 
twinkle in his eyes as he surveyed the class. 


*SWHEN I watched you yesterday, Mary,” 
he continued, “I noticed that you depress the 
keys very lightly and haltingly. You pick 
your way gingerly over them as if you were 
afraid they might jump up and nip your 
fingers. Your body is crouched and tense— 
your attitude the epitome of fear.” 

“But I am afraid of making an error,” 
Mary confessed bravely. 

“Suppose you do make an error; you won't 
get hanged for it. Now try it, putting some 
ginger in your practice. Sit up as though 
you enjoyed typing, body leaning slightly 
forward, alert to the sheer physical joy of 
typing! Keep your eyes and attention on 
your copy. Let your fingers respond to the 
definite dictation of your mind with strong, 
confident strokes. 


Mary slipped into the chair before the 
typewriter, removed the cover, folded it neatly 
and laid it aside, then twirled a sheet of paper 
into the machine. Opening her textbook to 
the assignment for the day, she began typing. 
There was joy and surprise in her face as her 
fingers clicked the keys at a quick, regular 
pace. “Why, I’m writing faster as well as 
more accurately, and the typing isn’t shaded 
like it used to be,” she cried in astonishment. 

“That’s because you are hitting the keys 
more evenly,” returned Professor Ichabod. 
“Using the same sure touch on each one 
naturally results in rhythmic stroking. You've 


heard aeroplane engines race, sputter, and 
stop. You're safer on the ground than in 
the air when that happens. As often as not 
it is faulty handling of the controls. An 
engine, if in proper condition, has a rhythmic 
drone that rarely varies except to increase or 
decrease in pitch with the number of revolu- 
tions, when handled by an experienced pilot. 
Your typewriter might be likened to an en- 
gine; it responds with a smooth, even tapping 
sound at slower or faster gaits when the 
fingers are in control and you are typing 
rhythmically. Rhythm in typing gives you 
better looking copy, more accuracy, and per- 
mits of the easier development of speed.” 


THE professor moved over to the machine 
where John sat. 

“The reason why you are having difficulty 
in getting up speed, John, is because you have 
established a comfortable jog-trot. Unless 
you do some forcing practice, speed will come 
very slowly. Take some one- and three-min- 
ute tests on the Competent Typist speed test 
to force your speed up to a higher level. 
You are typing 40 words a minute now on ten- 
minute tests. That is 200 strokes a minute. 
You have been doing that for the past month. 
Isn't that right? You can increase it to, say, 
250—perhaps to 300 strokes—this month. 

“Try a one-minute speed test on the Com- 
petent Typist copy, and see how many lines 
you can write in one minute. I imagine, 
roughly, about four lines. You want to in- 
crease that to five and a half or six lines— 
between 50 and 60 words. Use the Interval 
Timer, or have someone time your typing in 
a series of one-minute ‘takes’ until you are 
typing the first five or six lines in one min- 
ute. Then begin with the seventh line of the 
same test, take one-minute tests on this new 
group of five or six lines until you are writ- 
ing them in one minute. Continue this prac- 
tice on yet another five- to six-line group. 
That gives you approximately a thousand 
strokes that you have been typing at the rate 
of more than 60 words a minute. 

“Then take a three-minute test, starting 
with the first line of the copy again. You 
may be able to hold the new speed on 
the three-minute test the first time you try, 
or you may not; but you should be writing 
appreciably faster than 50 words a minute. 
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You probably will write 55 words a minute, The light and dark shadows and crowded 
or more, on the three-minute test with very letters are very annoying. You must correct 
little effort. That is your gross speed, and_ this fault at once if you expect to qualify this 
does not take into account the errors you may month for your S r Memlx ip Certificate 
make. We'll speak of errors later. n the Order of Artistic Typists!’ 

“Oh, I thought I was getting to be so 
**] i you will take the next thousand strokes good!” Emma Lou was crestfallen. 
and practice them in the same way, then still “Well, don't k t worry you. You see, 
another thousand, you will have 3,000 strokes while you were practicing to increase spec 


more or less that you are writing at the new you stroked the keys evenly; that is, you gave 
increase in speed. That is 600 words. If, in the same time and pressure to each lett 


a ten-minute test, you are able to write the Then your n grew slack. You didn’t give 
whole 3,000 strokes, you would be writing at your fingers nite instructions and they be 
the rate of 60 words a minute. The chances came erratic What happened You know, 
are, though, that you will write between 2,500 is well as I. you are starting t levelop the 
and 2,750 strokes, or with a gross speed of spurt and st met It is not serious 
50 to 55 words a minute nor incurable if you ca it in time I 
“As for errors—you shouldn't make more’ correct the tendency for fingers to tumbk 
than one error every two minutes on these over one another in hitting the keys (one of 
ten-minute tests. I won’t worry you about the reasons why letters pile up; your machine 
errors on the one-minute pressure practice is not entirely at fault) you must put your 
tests, because what you must do in these’ mind in con te wail nfident that 
short tests is to force your speed out of that it will mainta proper rection of fingers 
jog-trot! But, if you have more than one and get the work ne at the m 
error every two minutes at the higher speeds creased spe 
on the longer tests, you should throttle down “Don't be t e boss W whet 
your speed very slightly until you have re- s business ts to make money for hin 
gained accuracy. This means that you must res t mana mugly lieving the busi 
strike the keys firmly and confidently, and ness will ru t "\ } There must 
keep your fingers under control.” we responsible guidan r you have technical 
" Ke p | thin i 
**] USED the short-‘take’ method for forc Do t let your mind wander { ne littl 
ing my speed last month, as you recommended bit Attentiv ract and more power be 
that I do,” Emma Lou spoke up, “and my hind the stroke, w vercome this tendency 
speed increased from 30 to 44 words a min-_ to erratic typing. Now goto it! Concentrat 
ute during the month on the Competent Typist n the cot eritiy ind not on t 
Test. I kept right on practicing the test at speed with which | ire { g to writ 
the new speed until I could write for the ten The spe 1 have attained will be ma 
minutes with only one error. This month I tained al! rig ind 1 will be building ski 
wrote 41 words a minute on the first ten through swt/ rhytho steady stroking 
minute test I tried on the new Competent 
Typist Test, with only four errors.” **PROFESSO I have trouble in writing 
“Good, good!” the Professor nodded. words with double ¢ nants, like necesst 
“I found the shorter tests a lot of fun to and conferring. I| strike the first nsonat 
practice, too,” continued Emma Lou. “They harder than the second one, it seems, and tl 
vary the practice, and make typing more makes one letter lighter than the other A] 
interesting. I hurdled the gap from 30 to 40 when writing te, in words like patience, 
words with hardly any feeling of working often transpose e letters.” 
hard.” Dot leaned |! | he eat, glad that that 
“Of course they’re good fun,” Professor was off her 
Ichabod rejoined. “That’s one reason why I “My troul keeping my fingers fron 
recommend them. You apply yourself better hitting tl key. For instance, whe 
in something you enjoy; and tlensive and writing secre | have to slow up or els 
interested application is what counts in your I'll hit the w the s.” 
practice for developing typing skill. Madge de ls might just as well be 
But I see you have another typing prob me an active participant in this conterence, 
lem now.” Professor Ichabod looked over her also 
shoulder at the copy in her typewriter. “And I'd hit an +,” Bob mutter 
: ‘Dismiss is a difhcult one for me to write 
*©W HAT is it, Professor?” at top speed. The repetition i's and s's 
‘This typing looks bad. You are piling up makes me feel as if I'm doing something 
letters. Some are very dark and others too wrong, and I inv ibly have to stop and 


light. No one enjoys reading such copy! look. Why's that?” Young Parker imed in 





** JUST a minute, students! I can’t answer 
all of your questions at once, although there 
probably is one answer that covers most of 
the problems pretty well, That is practice, 
and plenty of it! But you also must do this: 
You must spell out troublesome words as you 
write them until the fingering becomes auto- 
matic. Some words require more conscious 
writing than others, because of the intricacy 
of the combination, or because of a greater 
number of syllables. You must not stop and 
gingerly pick out each letter in these words; 
but you will find that to insure correctness of 
fingering, you must slow down ever so little 
at first until your fingers become familiar 
with the combination. This slackening of 
speed, remember, will be so slight in a good 
typist as to be almost imperceptible! Practice 
the combinations that trouble you until you 
have brought them completely under auto- 
matic control. 

“As for your striking the wrong keys, 
Don,” Professor Ichabod went on, “you prob- 
ably are not curving your fingers or holding 
them over their home positions properly when 
not actually reaching for some key. Or per- 
haps you are sitting too close to your machine, 
or too far away. Your fingers should be held 
alertly poised over the home keys, quick to 
obey the command flashed by the mind. Your 
hands must have a fixed typing position from 
which to reach. Sluggish fingering, or mind- 
wandering, also will result in such errors as 
you complain of. 

“And, Madge, I noticed you while you 
were typing yesterday. I confess I thought 
it was a miracle that you could hit any key 
correctly. It must take considerable ingenuity 
to pilot those long finger-nails around on the 
keyboard with any degree of accuracy and 
facility. I have only one recommendation to 
make to you to increase your accuracy—and 
I think you know what it is!” 

“Okay,” Madge smiled brightly, and brought 
out her nail file, 


*SANY other questions? Enough for this 
time, then. Now try out the suggestions I 
have given you. First, we will take a few 
one-minute tests for speed on the Competent 
Typist Test. This will definitely lift your 
typing speed to a higher level. Then those 
of you who have completed your budget as- 
signments should turn to the O. A, T. Test 
in the Grecc Writer. Do not forget what I 
told you about putting power behind your 
finger strokes. You want to put sufficient 
force behind each stroke to make good, clear 
impressions, though you don’t want to “em- 


boss” your typing! And plan your copy on 
the page so that you will have the same 
amount of white space around it, right-hand, 
left-hand, top, and bottom. Center the head- 
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ing on the test, if there is one, and use ali 
capital letters in writing it. Do not use a 
period after the heading. 

“Indent paragraphs five spaces, preferably ; 
but there is no choice about the spacing after 
every full stop, such as a period, interroga- 
tion, or any sentence stop—that must be two 
spaces, always. If a division of a word is 
necessary at the end of a line (and you 
must not have too many of such divisions on 
the page), be sure that you have divided the 
word properly. Take your dictionary to the 
machine, and look the word up # you are in 
doubt when writing the O. A. T. Tests. 


**THE Competent Typist Tests are to be 
double spaced, of course,” Professor Ichabod 
added. “Set your line spacer in the proper 
notch, marked 2, so that you will not have 
to turn the platen by hand each time. Also, 
set the paragraph stops, so that you can use 
the paragraph key instead of having to strike 
the space bar five times. Hold the shift key 
down long enough when making capital let- 
ters, and you will not have half-broken let- 
ters appearing above the line of writing or 
below it. Whether you use large- or small- 
type machines, they should be set to the type 
lines not less than 61 nor more than 76 spaces 
in length for the speed tests, and start typing 
one inch from the top of sheet. When writing 
the ten-minute tests, this will give each one of 
you practically the same number of lines to 
the page, 29. 


**SOME of you need to give your type- 
writer keys a good stiff brushing with Solvene 
to remove dirt and grease. See that your 
ribbon produces clean, good impressions. You 
may need to turn the ribbon, or to get a new 
one, 

“Take your magazine home tonight and 
study the possible arrangements you can make 
of the O. A. T. Test this month. If you 
qualify on the test, you will receive ten points 
of additional credit on your final grade. 
(That, Professor Ichabod had discovered, 
proved a strong incentive to good work on 
these tests.) Combine artistry, with neatness, 
accuracy, and good judgment in the arrange- 
ment of the test and you may win the Gold 
O. A. T. Pin along with your certificate. 

“As you will see from the specimens of 
O. A. T. Tests on the bulletin board in this 
room, some very beautiful typewriting speci- 
mens have been prepared and submitted by 
the students in these classes, Scrutinize and 
study them carefully, then use your own judg- 
ment and ingenuity in equalling or bettering 
their performance in preparing your tests this 
month. 

“All set, now? Let’s see how much prog- 
ress you can make!” 
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Announcing the Gregg Writer Type- 
writing Speed and Accuracy Contest 


CLOSING JUNE 1, 1940 


OMING! Comma! COME! 

From a mere handful of 

qualifying typewriting tests 
in 1922-23, the first year for 
which we have a complete record 
(a total of 7,741 awards were is- 
sued that year), the Grecc 
Writer Typing Credentials have 
grown in popularity until during 
the school year of 1938-39, there 
were 97,445 certificates and pins 
issued to students of typewriting ! 
We are not able to say exactly 
what percentage this represents 
of the students who applied for 
awards, for no record is kept of 
papers that are disqualified and 
returned. A _ conservative esti- 
mate, however, would be that ap- 
proximately 125,000 students ap- 
plied for awards in typewriting 
last year. The number of fail- 
ures can and should be reduced, 
and awards issued to all the stu- 


dents who submit tests. For this mently to 





New O.4.T. Trophy 


to be awarded perma- 


THE will be 
any typist, in school or out, who 
is qualihed to take the tests by 
reason of having the necessary 
skill and training. Because of the 

lengths of the typing 
courses in the and the 
fact that while some courses are 
they are also more inten 
students accomplish an 
work in them, 
designating 


niest 


open to 


varying 


~} | 
SCNnOOIS 


shorter 
and 
equal amount of 
we are not 
tants by the number of semesters 


sive 
contes 


they have studied typewriting, 
but by their ability to qualify 
In order to qualify for entrance 
in th typist must 
have a minimum typing speed of 
40 net words a minute 
for ten minutes on 
typing test, such as our m 
Competent Typist Test 
have finished 
and 


wr her typing 


the 


§ contest, 


sustained 
any straight 

nthly 
He or 
the 
arrange- 


she must also 


practical tabulation 
ns in his 


Winner of ment less 


purpose we are publishing some first place text. This means, for example, 
pointers (page 399), based on hat students will have finished 
yur examiners’ experience in re- 155 lessons in Gregg Typing, 
viewing the papers we receive, pointers that Book I, Second Edition, or the equivalent in 
will be helpful in eliminating the possibility the textbook used, regardless of how long 
of tests’ being disqualified. They are very they have been in training 
simple and easy to follow. oii 
THERE is both a stenographers’ and a stu 
THIS vast army of typists are just “rarin’ dents’ division. Honor and glory naturally go 
to the teachers and the schools who succeed 


to go” in a typewriting contest; hence the typ- 
ing event announced here. These tests may 
be used by teachers who wish to determine 
their students’ potential office skill and pro- 
ductivity. It will enable you budding typing 
artists to go into the business office and take 
your first commercial test with a better degree 
of confidence for having passed a similar test 
in school. 

Without a doubt, this event will be greeted 
with enthusiastic response. It provides an 
opportunity for you to “whip into shape” the 
typing skills you have been taught, and to 
put them to work on an assignment such as 
you might encounter in an office. It will give 
you the opportunity to see what you can do 
on such an assignment. We hope, too, that 
it will put the zest and punch into the final 
days of your practice that will carry you over 
the goal line to a “perfect” finish 


in having their teams qualify, but we were 
strongly tempted to sponsor a teachers’ per 
sonal typing division also! 


The prizes will be many and beautiful, but, 


no matter how lovely and 
the real reward which will 
be the knowledge that you have qualified in 


inter 


desirable the 


prize, 


come to you will 


this event—a practical typing event of 


national scope! 


ry . 
PHE test consists of four parts: 


Part I. An average-length 
corrected and returmed to the typist to be retyped 
(See Rough Draft, page 401.) This letter must be 
typed absolutely without error or erasure, and 
should be correctly placed on a letterhead (any let 
terhead may be used—school or business stationery, 
or a typed letterhead form you prepare yourself) 
it must include the date, heading, and correct close 
You are the stenographer. and Mr. M 
the dictator 


letter that has been 


Rrown was 
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Part Il. A tabulation test to be set up in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of such material. 
(Use Senior O.A.T. test copy on page 400.) A 


maximum of two erasures will be allowed on this 
test if they are neat and inconspicuous You will 
be graded on the accuracy as well as the arrange- 
ment of this test, so all figures should be checked 
and double checked to be sure that no error has oc- 
cured in typing them. 

Part Ill will consist of a two-page manuscript 
copying test. (See page 400.) A maximum of two 
erasures will be allowed on this test also, pro 
l Refer to 


vided they are neat and inconspicuous 
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the rules for manuscript pying in your typing 
text, should your knowledge be a bit “rusty” from 
disuse. This is a very profitable type of work for 


many free-lance typists, and you will do well to de 
velop correct technique and skill in it. 

Part IV will consist of a timed typewriting speed 
test taken from the April Competent Typist Test 
(page 402), and certified to by the teacher or, if 
you are not in school, by an employer or other re 
sponsible person. The rules that govern the monthly 


C. T. Tests apply; that is, the test will be timed 
for ten minutes, and shal] have not more than five 
errors. 


Directions for Preparing Papers 


L fy may have as much time as you need 
to study and work out the arrangement 
of each part. You may rewrite any of them 
for better arrangement or accuracy; but if 
you do type any part of the test more than 
once, you must state the number of times you 
have typed it. As an illustration: If you 
write Part I three times before you produce 
a perfect and satisfactorily arranged copy, 
put Third Writing in the upper left-hand 
corner of the test paper under your name and 
address. 

Each part will require one sheet of paper, 


with the exception of the manuscript (Part 

III) and the typing speed test (Part IV). 
ForM oF SCHOOL 

Se Oe Rs a we ccccccaccauceccncecceeuatens 

Name »f school 

Sink 006065069 90008 4cesde cdr sececeeanccees 


First-Year Typing Students 


These are to be double-spaced and will, there- 
fore, probably require two sheets each. 


TYPE, single-spaced, in the upper left-hand 
corner of each part of the test, your name, 
school name (or firm name, if you are a 
stenographer), your street address, city, state, 
and the number of attempts made at typing 
this particular paper. State on Parts I, II, 
and III whether you now hold the Senior 
O.A.T. Certificate; and on Part IV whether 
you already hold the Competent Typist Award. 

The contest report blank to be submitted 
with clubs of entries from the should 
be set up as follows: 


schools, 


Entry BLANK 


Number of typing students in class or 


classes represented in club 


Number of tests submitted... 


Percentage of students submitting con 
C08 GMOTEES. ccccccccccces 


Second-Year Typing Students 








Name of student 








O. A. T. Membership Certificates desired [J 
C. T. ‘Awards desired 0 


(or less than five months (or more than five months 
in private schools) in 


private schools) 
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There is no fee whatsoever in connection 


with entry in this contest. 

If, in addition to competing in this contest, 
students wish to submit their papers for the 
O.A.T and C. T. awards, the usual regula- 
tions governing awards tests should be com- 
plied with. The contest package should then 
be addressed: Typewriting Contest Manager 
and Membership Examiner, instead of merely 
to the Typewriting Contest Manager. 


YOUR entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight of June 1. This will give con- 
testants from other countries an opportunity 
of entering the contest also. Papers may be 
submitted May 15 or earlier if desired, 
where schools close during May and 
papers are being submitted for cer- 
tificates as well as contest, 


Ten Important “Don'ts” 


for O. A. T. Candidates 


l DON’T use a machine with a 
* faded ribbon or with dirty type. 
To qualify for an O. A. T. Award the 
typewritten matter must be sufficiently 
clear to be easily readable. Work hav- 
ing the o’s, e’s, d's, and b’s filled up, 
showing that the type is not clean, 1s 
not acceptable in school or business. 
2. An even white margin or space is re- 
quired around the copy. Under no circum- 
stances must the margins be less than one-inch 
wide. Tests written too close to the top of the 
paper or too near the bottom or with con- 
siderably more white space on one side of the 
copy than on the other, must be disqualified. 
Gauge the placement or arrangement of the 
copy before preparing the final test. 

3. The heading or title of the test 
must be centered on a line by itself with at 
least two spaces between the title and the test. 
The title should be written in all capital let- 
ters, with or without underscoring. There is 
to be no period after the heading. 

4. The Junior O. A. T. Test must be ar- 
ranged on one sheet of paper only. If the copy 
is too long to be double-spaced on one sheet, 
use single space. Junior Tests arranged on 
two sheets of paper cannot be accepted. 

5. Senior O. A. T. Tests must be arranged 
on two sheets of paper (Part I on the first 
sheet and Part II on the second sheet) unless 
otherwise specified in the instructions. 

6. The Senior O. A. T. Test usually calls 
for tabulation. This means that the figures or 
items must be listed in columns, or otherwise 
arranged to provide for the greatest clarity 
and comprehension without toilsome reading, 
so that the eye can take in the information 
at a glance. 

Students may seek the advice of the teacher 
in preparing the tabulation of Senior O. A. T. 
Tests, but under no circumstances will these 
tests be accepted if the copy is not tabulated 


copy 





Individual 
Cup 
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and is written running form Remember 
that the function of any tabulation is to present 
a given copy with brevity, clearness, and easy 
comprehension 

» 

7. Always use two spaces between para 


graphs, whether the copy be single, or doubled 
spaced. 

8. Check all the copy to see that 
they are correct before submitting the test. 


ngures in 


and judgment in arranging 
right-hand margin will not 
This sometimes calls for 
such divisions ! 


9 Exercise care 
the copy, so that 
be unduly 
dividing a 


ragged 


word; must be a 


cording to correct syllabication, and there 
should not be too many on any page 

10. While decorative borders or cover de 

signs are not a requirement of the test, they 

may sometimes further distinguish a 

good piece of typewritten copy. Keep 

in mind that a truly artistic piece of 

typing, whether decorated or not, may 

win a Gold O. A. T. Pin, as well as 

the certificate of membership in the 


Order of the Artistic I'ypists 


The Prizes to Be Awarded 


| ieee prizes will be awarded in 
4 case contestants tie tor any oft 
the awards offered. School ratings 
v determined by (a) Percentage 
of students submitting 
(b) Number 

as (c) Quality of 


entries trom 


f entries quali 


work sub 


class or classes : 


| 


fying; as well 
mitted. 


ScHoot Drvision 


First Prize: Silver Loving Cup (pictured 
397) to the school, suital engraved 
Seconp Prize: Second-Prize O. A. T. Banner ¢t 

the school 


on page 


Tutrp Prize: Third-Prize O. A. T. Banner to the 
school 

Next Firreen Paces Prize-School O. A. 17 
Banners. 

INDIVIDUAL AWARDS 
(Identical prises will be awarded in both Stenog 
raphers’ and Students’ Divisions 

First Prize Gold-finished Loving Cup (shown 
above suitably engraved 

Seconp Prize Three Dollars in cas! and) =Gold 


O. A. T. Pir 
Next Seven Paces 

O. A. T. Pin 

The Gold O 


whose 


One Dollar in cash, and Gol 


A " Pin wi be awart led to a 


contestants entries qualify for Honorable 


Mention. 


WINNING this event, and the opportunity it 
affords for publicizing your ability as a typist, 
It will provide a valuable 
your professional 
even 


is important to you 
to the record of 
typing achievement. But more valuable 
than the honor that accrues from winning, is 
the experience you gain from participation- 

the confidence that when you step into a busi- 
office j l similar 


mted 
m can do it! 


addition 


ness and are contr with 


work y 
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April Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of mames to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making = Bog my 


April copy is good as membership tests 


til May 25, 1940) 


Junior O.A.T. Test 
(Typing Contest Copy—Part Ill) 


Arrange and type the following manuscript in strict 
conformity with the instructions for producing manu- 
scripts given in your typing or secretarial text. Center 
the main heading and underscore the side headings 
shown in italics. A footnote, remember, should appear 
at the bottom of the page on which the word to which 
it refers appears. Use double spacing, and two sheets 
of paper, for this copy, whether submitted for Con- 
test only or for Junior Certificate also. 


WHEREVER MAN FLIES* 


Faster Transportation Wins. From the 
history of transport one truth stands out: 
No matter how great the expense, or the 
obstacles, no slower form of transportation 
has ever held its own with a faster. In the 
early days of railroading the transport mo- 
guls of Great Britain and this country 
pointed out two things that would make it 
impossible for the railroad to compete with 
the stage: one was its lack of comparative 
safety and comfort, and the other was its 
expense, which patrons could never afford. 

A famous railroad executive asserted that 
while the steamboat could be used on fer- 
ries and in short-haul river traffic it could 
never be economically used in deep sea 
transatlantic service, because of the weight 
of power plant and fuel! 

Aviation Advances Swiftly. The airplane 
has moved to its present position so quickly 
that to some it is still a mystery. Many 
have scoffed at it, just as people laughed at 
the first steamboat, the first automobile. 
Few realize its tremendous influence in the 
lives of every living man and woman. 

The briefest glance at events in the last 
three years will oo something of this in- 
fluence. Pan American Airways has estab- 
lished regular transoceanic service across 
the Atlantic and Pacific. Even a war, which 
has virtually driven passenger carrying ves- 
sels from the North Atlantic, has failed to 
stop this American air line from increasing 
its passenger, mail, and express loads over 
the Atlantic, while faster schedules are 
bringing the Americas even more closely 
together. At the same time one of our suc- 
cessful steamship operators, American Ex- 
port Lines, is planning its own non-stop 
passenger, mail, and express air services to 
Southern Europe. Pan American is extend- 
ing its air service to New Zealand. 

Overnight to the capitals of Europe! 


—_— 
*Adapted from “Wherever Man Flies,” a booklet 
published by the United Aircraft Corporation, 1940. 


Styles and goods are interchanged in hours 
instead of weeks. Jules Verne’s fantastic 
dream of circling the world in 80 days 
has been outstripped by the cold reality of 
air line schedules girdling the globe in just 
16 days. The possibilities are unlimited. 


Senior O.A.T. Test 
(Typing Contest Copy—Part Il) 


To test your ability to make an artistic single-spaced 
page, combining plain copy and tabulated copy, use 
only ome page this month for the test below. Center 
the top heading as well as the table heading. Type 
the introduction as three instead of one paragraph, 
then follow with the statistics as a three-column table, 
and add the closing paragraph. 


INCREASE IN INVENTORIES. Because 
of the sharp increase last year in manufactur- 
ers’ orders and production, plus the rise in 
price of many commodities, the year-end state- 
ments of representative concerns have been 
awaited with more than usual interest for 
the evidence they contain as to the inventory 
situation. A tabulation of the balance 
sheets issued to date by 590 of the more 
important manufacturing and trade corpo- 
rations shows combined stocks of approxi- 
mately $2,560,000,000 at the end of 1939, 
which is 4 per cent above the total for the 
same companies at the end of 1938, but 9 
per cent below that at the end of 1937. 
Excluding meat packing, tobacco, and petro- 
leum, which were subject to special influ- 
ences, the total inventories of the 493 other 
companies stood 7 per cent above 1938, but 
9 per cent below 1937. 

Inventories of Leading Corporations, 
1937-39 (In Millions of Dollars) End of 
Fiscal Year 1937, 1938, 1939 Meat packing 
$298, $246, $230; Other food products, 92 
92, 100; Beverages, 35, 33, 37; Tobacco prod- 
ucts, 364, 376, 371; Textile products 149, 127, 
148; Clothing and apparel, 41, 27, 34; Leather 
and shoes, 110, 89, 92; Rubber products, 249, 
204, 217; Wood products, 17, 16, 17; Paper 
products, 47, 44, 48; Chemical products, 188, 
157, 157; Petroleum products, 63, 61, 60; 
Stone, clay, glass, 89, 72, 77; Metal products, 
708, 605, 626; Autos and parts, 92, 79, 97; 
Miscellaneous manufacturing, 17, 14, 16; 
Total manufacturing, 2,559, 2,242, 2,327. 

Statements in this summary are as of De- 
cember 31 in most cases, but include some 
for fiscal years ended October 31 and No- 
vember 30 (particularly meat packing and 
shoes). 
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Rough Draft for Typewriting Contest 
Part I 


On bo 


This ule dullest war in history ... 


FOR PEOPLE WHO DON'T KNOW WHAT IT'S ALL ABOUT! 





But it's a tremendously exciting, moving, portentous 
war for those who know, and,understand what is really going 
on eee og txhLie 


Ul ae 


“=x. tremendously exciting for the readers of TIME, 


Ear TIME has given its readers the background for war, 
andatouched their eyes with understanding. TIME's Editors 
A used TIME’s great newsgathering and newsverifying 
organization to clear esty eti the confusion of triviali- 
ties, propaganda and contradictory bulletins -- and let the-”’ 
reat news, essense. 
—. y® 
pA This is not a war of newspaper headlines and hymns of 
A hate,that every man in the street can follow and every 
pY / housewife can understand. This is not a war in which half 
v @ million men must die to make a famous victory. 





But it is a deeply stirring fact that London has not 
been bombed -- that Rumania has not been invaded --,that 
Italy has not fired a shot |= —2e 4. _ 

soot © G ’ Mt 

HeAe_x01 understand why/, toad 7T/ME. 
ee, _- 279 
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April Competent Typist Test 
Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 
(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross aumber of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words 


for each error to get met words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross mumber of strokes written.) 


Strokes 

An employer can have little patience with a secretary 54 
who is dilatory about responding to his summons. This 109 
means that the secretary herself must have extra patience 167 


at this point. He is not impatient with the secretary per- 227 
sonally. He has something at the very front of his mind 284 
which he must give over to her before he can turn his 338 
attention to the next pressing matter. He may need a cer- 397 


tain memorandum from her files before he can make some 452 
vital decision. He may need the name and address of a 507 
company from her card index before he can dismiss a 559 
caller with whom he is conferring. Because of information 618 
that he has just received he may need to catch a certain 675 
letter before it goes out into the mails. When the buzzer 734 
rings, you are in mystery as to his necessity, but you know 794 
' that there is a reason for his calling. 835 
From your first day in an office you must learn to 886 
take this buzzing as a matter of course, without a sense 943 
of annoyance. It is, after all, the only sensible method. 1003 
Your employer cannot very well shout your name; he can- 1059 
not keep a messenger at his side to run to fetch you. There 1120 
are many practical necessities in an office about which 1176 
the secretary need have no false pride, no hurt feelings. 1235 
: The girl who is overdignified, who is looking for extraor- 1294 
dinary respect, has usually failed to understand the rea- 1352 
son for her employer’s ways and thus to accept them 1404 
quietly in the run of the day. If you can interrupt your 1462 
work graciously at the ring of a bell, you need not be 1517 
afraid of your dignity; you then have dignity indeed. 1572 
When you go away for the week end, there are cer- 1622 
tain things that you know you will need. Experience has 1679 
| shown you what these are. When you go in to take dic- 1734 
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Strokes 

tation, there are certain things that you always travel 1790 
with. In fact, an alert secretary usually travels anywhere 1850 
about the offices and departments belonging to her com- 1906 
pany with at least a pencil and a pad of paper in her hand. 1967 
She can never know when she may need to make a note 2019 
of some message for her employer or some bit of infor- 2074 
mation for which she should not trust her memory. She 2129 
cannot foresee whom she may meet or what instructions 2183 
may be given when she goes away from her desk on some 2237 
slight errand. 2253 
When the buzzer calls, you will pick up your notebook 2307 
and pen as you rise from your chair. When your short- 2362 
hand notebook is not in use at your typewriter, you will 2419 
always have it in a definite place on your desk, in readi- 2478 
ness for just this call, with your pen tucked under the 2534 
elastic band, together with two well-sharpened emergency 2591 
pencils. These pencils may be needed, if your pen runs 2647 
dry over a long period of dictation (though it should al- 2705 
ways be kept well filled), or if you need to make a nota- 2763 
tion on the margin of a letter, where it must later be 2818 
erased. Be sure to take an empty notebook to dictation if 2877 
your current book is nearly full; the secretary must not 2934 
be caught without tools. 2960 
The experienced secretary takes these tools with her 3013 

as a matter of habit. She knows that they are required to 3072 
meet the dictation of even the slightest memorandum or 3127 
message or telegram or request. She keeps in readiness, 3184 
like a boy with a jackknife in his pocket. She must never 3243 
have to go back for her notebook because she did not 32% 
think that he was going to give her dictation. No em- 3351 
ployer can pardon that. Whatever a man has on his mind 3407 
must be transferred to paper. The notebook is the con- 3463 
venient clearinghouse not only for receiving continued 3518 
dictation but also for gathering separated bits or brief 3575 
notations.—From ‘‘Secretarial Efficiency’’ by Faunce 3587 


and Nichols. 
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Transcription Speed Project 


(338 Actual Words) 
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Complete Theory Tests Due 
This Month 


TUDENTS who are studying by the 

Functional Method and have now taken 
the Gregg Shorthand Speed Tests at 80 or 
100 words a minute and qualified on them 
are ready for the Complete Theory Test. 

It is essential that students have this cer- 
tificate in order to receive the final Attain- 
ment Certificate. The Complete Theory Test 
consists of a hundred of the commonest words, 
to be written from dictation and transcribed 
The test is published in the Grecc News 
Letrer each month. Students who qualify on 
this test need have no worry about whether 
or not they can write shorthand. This test 
of their writing accuracy and skill is suffi- 
ciently demonstrative of ability further to 
assure both teacher and student 

We recommend that the Complete Theory 
Test be incorporated in the finals the first 
year of shorthand instruction, and that qualli- 
fying papers be submitted now for the lovely 
certificate. 

If ten or more students in a class qualify 
for the Complete Theory Certificate, the 
Gregg Emblem Pin will be awarded to the 
student making the best record in the class 


We Meet Three Interesting 
Shorthand Writers 


(Continued from page 380) 


AS secretary to the executive manager of 
the Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc., 
an organization which supplies to its 1,300 
retail store members credit information on 
individuals, Alice Gray says there is nothing 
like her job to learn about business in general 
and human nature in particular. That's why 
she congratulates herself on being smart 
enough to pick shorthand as an elective when 


she had a choice of several other subjects 
at school. 
After finishing high school in Balinger, 


Texas, her home town, she went to Baylor 
College in Belton. From there, she went on 
to Baylor University in Waco. It was at the 
University that she picked shorthand as an 
elective and has been glad of it ever since. 
Upon graduating with a B.A. degree, she 
taught drawing in elementary school for a 
year. But she liked shorthand so much that 
she wanted to use it more actively than for 
just occasional memos. The first opportunity 
she had to work at it was when she was 
offered the job of assistant alumni secretary 
at the University. Six months later, the 
president of the school asked her to become 


405 


his secretary, which she did and worked at 
it for a year. 
Then she came on to New York. She got a 


job in the credit department of a large de 


partment store, and did her work so well 
that when her boss heard of the opening at 
the Credit Bureau he recommended her for 


He knew he was losing a good 
worker but he was fair enough not to stand 
knew there was little chance 
for advancement wh She has been 
in her present job for five likes 


it more and more each day 


the position 
in her way, as he 
he was. 
years and 


ere § 


IN addition to her regular secretarial duties, 
boss does devolves 
from the 
les special services for mem 
~ ! 


all the executive work her 
upon her when he has to be away 
office. This inclu 
bers, and 
been denied credit at retail shops and who 
Bureau for an 
explanation of this The 
fusing credit is that the appli 


interviewing individuals who have 


have been referred to the 


action most usual 


reason for re 


cant takes too long to pay his bills. With a 
full history of his past transactions, Miss 
Gray goes over it all with him to find out 
why he has been delinquent and to advise 


him about liquidating past indebtedness 

part of her job to do statistical 
work on credit for the National Credit Asso- 
arrange committee and 


1 to interview people who want 


| 
It is also 


ciation, to directors’ 


meetings, an 


jobs in the credit field. Recently she helped to 


organize a retail credit women’s group for 


the exchange of experiences that would be 
mutually beneficial to all the members. With 
I her work- 


such a variety of tasks to fit into 
ing day, it is no wonder that Miss Gray con 
retarial job one of the most 
interesting to be had 

tut Miss Gray is no exception in that 


Miss Lorton and Mr. Frick both 


timent that there is 


siders her se 


opinion. 
nothing 
YT Id 


echo the set 
like shorthand 


tf new and 


training to pen up a w 


varied experiences to the young 
man and woman who uses it as a stepping 
stone to achievement 


On the Way to Success 


N slow days, don’t drag out your work 
to kill time, when you know another de 
] . . 


partment is rushed. Finish your own work as 
quickly as you can, then ask your boss if it 
is agreeable to him to offer your services to 


A willing and energetic 
worker is greatly appreciated in any office and 
I ahead 


that busy department 


, 


, 
tne one 


that torges 


Don't envy the girl wl 
tion than you. Make up your mind that you 
will soon hold a similar position, but remem- 
ber you won't get there without hard work 
and strict attention to your duties.—Birby 


Heath. 


1 
iS USUALLY 


» holds a higher posi 
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O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


Gregg Fountain Pen 


Maung Panhyaw, Assumption 
College, Bangkok, Siam 

Ah Chin Young, Roosevelt 
High Scheol, Honelula, 
Hawall 

Clara Mae Davis and 
Charlotte Bridgeman, High 
School, Albuquerqse, 
New Mexico 

Lethe Johnson, High School, 
Salina, Kansas 

Patty Mentzer, High School, 
Topeka, Kansas 

Mary Alice Johnson, 
St. Ann’s Commercial, 
Buffalo, New York 

William Coslett, Beacom 
College, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Mary Manos, Senior High 
School, Miami, Florida 

Rudy Vaughters, High School, 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Tie Clasp or 
Brac 


Shirley Kask, Fordson High 
School, Dearborn, 
Michigan 

Elizabeth Gibson, Senior 
High School, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan 

Corinne Zaspel, High 
School, South &t. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Adelia Constantine, Haverford 
Township High School, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvanis 

Adele Biscontini, The Powell 

Scranton, 


Pennsylvania 

Margaret Sarah Busey, 
Illinois Commercial 
College, Champaign, 
Tilinots 

Josephine Delfino, Sacred 
Heart Commercial Sehool, 
Columbus, Obie 

Dorothy Donnolly, Ward 
High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Marjorie Neiman, High 
School, Puyallup, 
Washington 

Helen Catenacel, &t. Mary’s 
High School, Columbus, 


Ohio 

Jean Cottrill, Roosevelt- 
Wilson High School, 
Clarksburg, West Virginis 

Rachel Miles, High School, 
Belvidere, Illinois 

Eunice Bureckardt, Messmer 
High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


Gold Pin 


Virginia Wimpress, Glenbard 
Township High School. 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 

Kathryn Murphy, High 
School, El Dorado, 
Arkansas 

Leatrice Kunimitsu, 

Margaret Dietz Commercial 
School, Honolulu, Hawai! 

Betty Wilson, High School. 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Doris Purcell, Frankfort 
Community High School, 
West Frankfort, Illinois 

Myrna Mau, Roosevelt 
High School, Honolulu, T.E 


Masako Horiuchi, Wailuku 
Intermediate & High 
School, Wailuku, Maui, 
Hawaii 

Bertha Greenbaum, The 
University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 

Margaret Shipman, South 
High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska 


Mary Kurek, Pullman Free 
School of Manual Training, 
Chicago, ILllinois 

Barbara H. Ayer, Senior 
High School, Bristol, 
Connecticut 

Grace Griffin, Community 
High School, Pekin, Illinois 

Estelle Frank, High School, 
Urbana, Illinois 


Junior O. G. A. Test 


The Swallow 


ey «4 


in Chancery 


ere o 2 fy 


* poor 


Jean Colegrove, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Nadine Evans, Natrona Coun- 
ty High Sehool, Casper, 
Wyoming 

Julia Koblar, High School, 
Oregon City, Oregon 





Alice Kenney, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Springfield, DL 

Dorothea M. Irish, Knox 
School, Cooperstown, New 
York 

Rose Karin, George W. 
Brackenridge High School. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Silver Pin 


Beatrice Brezee, High School, 
Bioomsburg, Pennsylvania 

Elinor Papenfuss, Aquinas 
High School, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin 

Dorothy Smith, Senior High 
School, Northampton, 
Pennsylvania 

Marjorie Ellen Waldron, 
Central High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Betty June Larson, High 
School, Greeley, Colorado 

Rachel Glaude, Holy Angels 
High School, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 

Esther Nelson and June 
Booth, Central High School, 
Sioux City, lowa 

Neva June Hinman, High 
School, Lead, South Dakots 

Helen D. Pederson, High 
School, Wilimar, Minnesots 

Maicolm Dagley. Township 
High School, Carmi, 
Illinois 

Mervin Sand, High School, 
Seneca, Illinois 

Nancle Lewis, Union High 
School, Oxnard, California 

Phyllis E. Corbett, Gray's 
Business College, Portland, 
Maine 

Ardelle Solem, High School, 
Madison, Minnesota 

Agnes Garvey, Bulkeley Higa 
School, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Eleanore Rebholz, Messmer 
High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Roberta Parkhill, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Ann Custard, Western High 
School, Washington, D. C 

Pearl Chariton, Massillon 
Commercial Institute, 
Massillon, Ohio 

Margaret Simon, High School, 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 

Dorothy Raasch, High School, 
Merrill, Wisconsin 

Mary Jane Boward, Dunsmore 
Business College, Staunton, 
Virginia 

Veronica Garman, Public 
High School, Minster, Ohio 

Dora Baldini, Senior High 
School, Mansfield, 
Massachusetts 

Norman Gale, Converse 
County High School, 
Douglas, Wyoming 

Laura Galus, Kramer High 
School, Columbus, Nebraska 

Elizabeth Schultz, St. Joseph 
School, Peru, Illinois 

Helen Lorentzen, Union High 
School, King City, 
California 

Virginia Dilimore, West 
Virginia Business College, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 

Gertrude White, Lansing 
Secretarial School, 
Lansing, Michigan 

Elaine Peart, Hesser Business 
College, Manchester. 
New Hampshire 

Annielee Wilson, High 
School, Albia, Iowa 


(Continued on page 412) 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





FROM FARMER TO REPORTER 


Henry Waldauer, successful reporter of Memphis, received degree 
from Mississippi A. & M. College before entering reporting career 


Summarized from the Memphis “Commercial Appeal” 


ROM farmer to re- 
porter is such an un- 
usual transition that 


when one accomplishes it 
so brilliantly as has Henry 
Waldauer, of Memphis, 
Tennessee, it is worthy of 
note not only in Memphis 
but wherever reporting is 
practiced. It is not that 
Mr. Waldauer is not known 
already among his report- 
ing brethren, both as a 
skilled workman and for 
his activities in N.S.R.A. 
affairs, in which organiza- 
tion he has for years been 
an influential and active 
member; it is simply that 
he has always gone s0 
quietly and modestly about 
his business that we have 
never known before of 

interesting and successful 


the details of his 


career. 


WE certainly had not known before that he 
had started out to become a farmer, until 
there came to our editorial desk the other day 
a recent full-page write-up of Henry Wal- 
dauer in the Commercial Appeal, leading 
newspaper of Memphis. We quote: 

“Mr. Waldauer is perhaps Memphis’ most 
noted member of a profession which has 
precision for its keystone. He is small, dark- 
haired, and has a trace of baldness. Wearing 
glasses and wielding his ever-present pen, 
he might be mistaken for a college professor. 
He started out to be a farmer, attending 
Mississippi A. & M. (now Mississippi State) 
at Starkville. But once graduated from that 
institution, and a few months in his chosen 
profession, Mr. Waldauer found himself over- 
come with the desire to do a job about the 
court house. The hustle and bustle, the call 
for order and the general noisy moving near 
the court room beckoned him. His farming 
days came to an abrupt end. His brother, 
Abe, was a lawyer, and this led him to be 
present around the court house. He watched 
with interest the man with the pen and 
shorthand book recording proceedings, and 
it appealed to him. He decided to follow the 
same line of work.” 





Henry Waldauer 


AND for nineteen years 
now Mr. Waldauer sas 
been following this calling, 
during which time, we 
learn, he has written on an 
average 17,500 pages of re- 
corded speech yearly, or a 
total of approximately 83,- 
125,000 words. Indeed, as 
the Commercial Appeal 
points out, Mr. Waldauer’s 
notebooks represent a rec- 
ord of the progress and 
growth of the city in which 
Mr. Waldauer has prac- 
ticed his profession. They 
contain the record not only 
of court proceedings, but 
of committee hearings, 
meetings for public im- 
provement, repaving, re- 
building, and remodeling 
of city institutions; for during his career he 
has been the official reporter for governors, 
for mayors, for legislative committees, and 
all manner of civic bodies. “When things 
begin to move around,” says the Commercial 
Appeal, “Mr. Waldauer’s notations are 
brought out. His printed words from the 
shorthand he wrote, in super-hurried fashion, 
are the basis for decisions that tend to make 
Memphis a more thriving metropolis.” 


AMONG the professional experiences of Mr. 
Waldauer recorded by the Appeal are many 
of unusual interest. One of them is of special 
note to his brother reporters, who in their 
daily work have seen many legal contests over 
last wills and testaments, and who have had 
many pages of their notebooks filled with 
the most curious and varied circumstances 
attendant upon the making of wills that are 
subsequently contested. Mr. Waldauer tells 
of the will of an aviator whose death occurred 
in Memphis 

“The flier, here from out of 
records, “threw the airport into confusion, as 
mangled while attempting to 
start a plane. He was carried to a hospital, 
where physicians sadly shook their heads. 
He was injured beyond the aid of the medical 
profession. Officials, hearing of his plight, 
went to his bedside. They received the grim 


town,” he 


he was badly 
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O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


Gregg Fountain Pen 


Maung Panhyaw, Assumption 
College, Bangkok, Siam 

Ab Chin Young, Roosevelt 
High Sebeol, Honolula, 
Hawall 

Clara Mae Davis and 
Charlotte Bridgeman, High 
School, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Lethe Johnson, High School, 
Salina, Kansas 

Patty Mentzer, High School, 
Topeka, Kansas 

Mary Alice Johnson, 
St. Ann's Commercial, 
Buffalo, New York 

William Coslett, Bescom 
College, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Mary Manos, Senior High 
School, Miami, Florida 

Rudy Vaughters, High School, 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Tie Clasp or 
Bracelet 


Shirley Kask, Fordson High 
School, Dearborn, 
Michigan 

Flizabeth Gibson, Senior 
High School, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan 

Corinne Zaspel, High 
School, South St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Adelia Constantine, Haverford 
Township High School, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvanis 

Adele Biscontini, The Powell 
School, Seranton, 
Pennsylvania 

Margaret Sarah Busey, 
Illinois Commercial 
College, Champeign, 
Tilinots 

Josephine Delfino, Sacred 
Heart Commercial Sehool, 
Columbus, Obie 

Dorothy Donnolly, Ward 
High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Marjorie Neiman, High 
School, Puyallup, 
Washington 

Helen Catenacel, &t. Mary's 
High School, Columbus, 


Ohio 

Jean Cottrill, Roosevelt- 
Wilson High School, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 

Rachel Miles, High School, 
Belvidere, Illinois 

Eunice Burekardt, Messmer 
High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


Gold Pin 


Virginia Wimpress, Glenbard 
Township High School, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 

Kathryn Murphy, High 
School, El Dorado, 
Arkansas 

Leatrice Kunimitsu, 

Margaret Dietz Commercial 
School, Honolulu, Hawati 

Betty Wilson, High School, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Doris Purcell, Frankfort 
Community High School, 
West Frankfort, Illinois 

Myrna Mau, Roosevelt 
High School, Honolulu, T.H. 


Masako Horiuchi, Wailuku 
Intermediate & High 
School, Wailuku, Maui, 
Hawaii 

Bertha Greenbaum, The 
University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 

Margaret Shipman, South 
High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska 


Mary Kurek, Pullman Free 
School of Manual Training, 
Chicago, Llinois 

Barbara H. Ayer, Senior 
High School, Bristol, 
Connecticut 

Grace Griffin, Community 
High School, Pekin, Illinols 

Estelle Frank, High School, 
Urbana, Illinois 


Junior O. G. A. Test 
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* poor 


Jean Colegrove, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Nadine Evans, Natrona Coun- 
ty High School, Casper, 
Wyoming 

Julia Koblar, High School, 
Oregon City, Oregon 





Alice Kenney, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Springfield, Tl 

Dorothea M. Irish, Knox 
School, Cooperstown, New 


York 

Rose Karin, George W. 
Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Silver Pin 


Beatrice Brezee, High School, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

Elinor Papenfuss, Aquinas 
High School, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin 

Dorothy Smith, Senior High 
School, Northampton, 
Pennsylvania 

Marjorie Ellen Waldron, 
Central High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Betty June Larson, High 
School, Greeley, Colorado 

Rachel Glaude, Holy Angels 
High School, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 

Esther Nelson and June 
Booth, Central High School, 
Sioux City, lowa 

Neva June Hinman, High 
School, Lead, South Dakota 

Helen D. Pederson, High 
School, Wilimar, Minnesote 

Maicolm Dagley. Township 
High School, Carmi, 
Illinois 

Mervin Sand, High School, 
Seneca, Illinois 

Nancie Lewis, Union High 
School, Oxnard, California 

Phyllis E. Corbett, Gray's 
Business College, Portland, 
Maine 

Ardelle Solem, High School, 
Madison, Minnesota 

Agnes Garvey, Bulkeley Higa 
School, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Eleanore Rebholz, Messmer 
High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Roberta Parkhill, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Anon Custard, Western High 
School, Washington, D. C 

Pearl Chariton, Massillon 
Commercial Institute, 
Massillon, Ohio 

Margaret Simon, High School, 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 

Dorothy Raasch, High School, 
Merrill, Wisconsin 

Mary Jane Boward, Dunsmore 
Business College, Staunton, 
Virginia 

Veronica Garman, Public 
High School, Minster, Ohio 

Dora Baldini, Senior High 
School, Mansfield, 
Massachusetts 

Norman Gale, Converse 
County High School, 
Douglas, Wyoming 

Laura Galus, Kramer High 
School, Columbus, Nebraska 

Elizabeth Schultz, St. Joseph 
School, Peru, Illinois 

Helen Lorentzen, Union High 
School, King City, 
California 

Virginia Dilimore, West 
Virginia Business College, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 

Gertrude White, Lansing 
Secretarial School. 
Lansing, Michigan 

Elaine Peart. Hesser Business 
College, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 

Annielee Wilson, High 
School, Albia, Iowa 


(Continued on page 412) 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





FROM FARMER TO REPORTER 


Henry Waldauer, successful reporter of Memphis, received degree 
from Mississippi A. & M. College before entering reporting career 


Summarized from the Memphis “Commercial Appeal” 


ROM farmer to re- 
porter is such an un- 
usual transition that 


when one accomplishes it 
so brilliantly as has Henry 
Waldauer, of Memphis, 
Tennessee, it is worthy of 
note not only in Memphis 
but wherever reporting is 
practiced. It is not that 
Mr. Waldauer is not known 
already among his report- 
ing brethren, both as a 
skilled workman and for 
his activities in N.S.R.A. 
affairs, in which organiza- 
tion he has for years been 
an influential and active 
member; it is simply that 
he has always gone s0 
quietly and modestly about 
his business that we have 
never known before of 

interesting and successful 


the details of his 
career. 


WE certainly had not known before that he 
had started out to become a farmer, until 
there came to our editorial desk the other day 
a recent full-page write-up of Henry Wal- 
dauer in the Commercial Appeal, leading 
newspaper of Memphis. We quote: 

“Mr. Waldauer is perhaps Memphis’ most 
noted member of a profession which has 
precision for its keystone. He is small, dark- 
haired, and has a trace of baldness. Wearing 
glasses and wielding his ever-present pen, 
he might be mistaken for a college professor. 
He started out to be a farmer, attending 
Mississippi A. & M. (now Mississippi State) 
at Starkville. But once graduated from that 
institution, and a few months in his chosen 
profession, Mr. Waldauer found himself over- 
come with the desire to do a job about the 
court house. The hustle and bustle, the call 
for order and the general noisy moving near 
the court room beckoned him. His farming 
days came to an abrupt end. His brother, 
Abe, was a lawyer, and this led him to be 
present around the court house. He watched 
with interest the man with the pen and 
shorthand book recording proceedings, and 
it appealed to him. He decided to follow the 
same line of work.” 





Henry Waldauer 


AND for nineteen years 


now Mr. Waldauer Aas 
been following this calling, 
during which time, we 


learn, he has written on an 
average 17,500 pages of re- 
corded speech yearly, or a 
total of approximately 83,- 
125,000 words. Indeed, as 
the Commercial Appeal 
points out, Mr. Waldauer’s 
notebooks represent a rec- 
ord of the progress and 
growth of the city in which 
Mr. Waldauer has prac- 
ticed his profession. They 
contain the record not only 
of court proceedings, but 
of committee hearings, 
meetings for public im- 
provement, repaving, re- 
building, and remodeling 
of city institutions; for during his career he 
has been the official reporter for governors, 
for mayors, for legislative committees, and 
all manner of civic bodies. “When things 
begin to move around,” says the Commercial 
Appeal, “Mr. Waldauer’s notations are 
brought out. His printed words from the 
shorthand he wrote, in super-hurried fashion, 
are the basis for decisions that tend to make 
Memphis a more thriving metropolis.” 


AMONG the professional experiences of Mr. 
Waldauer recorded by the Appeal are many 
of unusual interest. One of them is of special 
note to his brother reporters, who in their 
daily work have seen many legal contests over 
last wills and testaments, and who have had 
many pages of their notebooks filled with 
the most curious and varied circumstances 
attendant upon the making of wills that are 
subsequently contested. Mr. Waldauer tells 
of the will of an aviator whose death occurred 
in Memphis 
“The flier, 
records, “threw the airport into confusion, as 
he was badly mangled while attempting to 
start a plane. He was carried to a hospital, 
where physicians sadly shook their heads. 
He was injured beyond the aid of the medical 
profession. Officials, hearing of his plight, 
went to his bedside. They received the grim 


here from out of town,” he 
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word that the last breath of life soon would 
pass. Realizing the seriousness of his condi- 
tion, the flier said he did not have a will and 
wanted to make one.” 

The officials thereupon called Henry Wald- 
auer, who jumped into his automobile, stepped 
on the gas, and hurried to the hospital. There 
the aviator said his last words, with Mr. 
Waldauer reporting them in his notebook, 
which were that he realized he was about to 
die and “I want my property divided between 
Miss Josephine Marshall (fictitious) and my 
family.” Five minutes later he died. 

“My notations,” said Mr. Waldauer, “were 
sent to officials in the mid-western home 
town of the aviator. His family objected, 
declaring these words could not be construed 
as the last will and testament of their un- 
married son, They insisted a will executed 
previously should be the basis for the prop- 
erty division. The battle was waged in court 
for some time, but in the end those deathbed 
words were recognized as his will. And his 
childhood sweetheart received half of the 
property, as the flier specified.” 


ANOTHER incident of a happier vein re- 
lated by Mr. Waldauer, of a sort that every 
practicing reporter will recognize and appre- 
ciate, was the occasion when he was reporting 
a speech of the governor of a mid-western 
state, a man who had greater ambitions than 
occupying a Governor’s seat. 

“The governor made a marvelous speech,” 
says Mr. Waldauer, “drawing applause time and 
again. In addition to being straightforward, 
he touched on the humorous side and the 
folks liked it. Of course, I recorded every 
word and then typed it. But to my amaze- 
ment his talk was far less impressive after 
I read it over. Some sentences were poorly 
constructed and the thoughts were often in- 
complete. It is only in a situation of this kind 
that I am allowed to use my own judgment 
in editing. So I changed them and deleted 
several paragraphs entirely. I wired it to 
the newspaper, after giving the governor a 
copy and he had given his approval through 
his secretary. 

“The next morning my telephone awakened 
me about ten o'clock. ‘This is Governor 
"s secretary,’ came the voice 
from the other end of the line. “The governor 
would like to see you in his hotel suite at 
once.’ Naturally I went to the hotel immedi- 
ately. 

“*Son,’ said the governor, smiling, ‘I’ve 
been reported from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Mississippi to Canada, from one end of 
these United States to the other, and you're 
the first person who ever took down my talk 
verbatim.’ ” 





EVERY reporter has one outstanding experi- 
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ence of his career, that remains stamped 
upon his memory not because of its intrinsic 
flavor as a reporting job but for its wholly 
extraneous surroundings. Mr. Waldauer’s 
outstanding experience as a reporter, accord- 
ing to the Commercial Appeal, is when he 
was called upon to report a proceeding in- 
volving the famous coal strike in Harlan, 
Kentucky, a few years ago. As he walked to 
the court reom, armed witk nothing but his 
notebook and a battery of pens, he was met 
by several husky guards. 

“Throw up your hands,” he was ordered, 
as he ventured to step into the door of the 
court. Henry threw them up, while two 
guards, one on each side, felt down his person 
to make sure that he was unarmed. 

“Every man who walked in,” says Mr. 
Waldauer, “was searched for arms. Everyone 
who went into the court room practically 
took his life into his hands. The citizens of 
Harlan are almost all miners willing to fight 
for what they think is right—and quick on 
the trigger. Most of them walked around 
with significant bulges on their hip.” 

Mr. Waldauer reported the hearings, last- 
ing several days, but he admits, according to 
the Commercial Appeal, to emitting at least 
a tiny sigh of relief when they were all 
concluded, and he lost little time getting back 
home to Memphis. 


MR. WALDAUER is one of those reporters 
who does his own typing, possessing in addi- 
tion to his stenographic skill a typing skill 
of a high order. He has typed during his 
career some eighty-three million odd words. 

The Commercial Appeal quotes some per- 
tinent observations made by Mr. Waldauer 
during his reporting career, one of them being 
that attorneys and witnesses speak mutch 
faster today than they did when he started 
out as a reporter. 

“They try to get it over with just as quickly 
as possible, whereas in the past the speakers 
had a greater flair for dramatics, using a 
more deliberate method in presenting their 
arguments. I find that lawyers of yesteryear 
were really better grammarians too, because 
they thought over the things they were to 
say before talking. This is simply a faster 
period.” 


Mr. WALDAUER is well known among the 
reporting profession throughout the country. 
He has served on many of the most important 
and active committees of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association. His shorthand 
notes are of a solid, individualistic type, 
highly adaptable to the skill that he displays 
in his work. 

We reporters are glad that Henry gave up 
the farming idea! 
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Charge to the Jury—Il 


Notes written by Charles Lee Swem 
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WHoO’S WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Diamond Medal Winners 85, 86, and 87 on the list introduced 


by Examiner A. A. BOWLE 





Marian Bohman 


O write at the rate of 200 words a 

minute and turn in a transcript that is 

of sufficiently high grade to warrant the 
award of the Gregg Diamond Medal is an 
accomplishment of which anyone may be 
proud. So we are very happy to add to the 
roll of honor three more writers who have 
distinguished themselves by accomplishing 
this feat. 


WINNER of the 85th of our Diamond 
Medals is Mr. David Farage. He is a great 
believer in coOperative dictation when several 
writers get into the higher brackets of ex- 
pert shorthand writing—in addition to getting 
all the training they can in the regularly 
organized schools under competent teachers. 
He informs me that he is one of a group of 
young hopefuls that meets twice a week to 
exchange dictation prepared by them and 
counted at the speeds they wish to practice. 

Mr. Farage was writing approximately 150 
words a minute at the time of his graduation 
from the New York High School of Com- 
merce, where Miss Agnes Gilmore gives expert 
instruction. He later attended Hunter Col- 
lege, coming under the influence of Messrs. 


. Blanchard, Leslie, and Zoubek. 


At one time he was secretary to the direc- 
tor of the Edenwald School for Boys in 
New York City; was appointed stenographer 
for the Civil Aeronautics Authority in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and served as senior stenogra- 
pher for the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion there. 

At present Mr. Farage is Hearing Stenog- 
rapher in the New York State Department 
of Labor, where a great many of the aspiring 
young reporters of New York City get their 





David Farage 


Clyde Hartzell 


initial reporting experience. He’s a good 
writer—he must be, to have won the 200 
words-a-minute Diamond Medal. 


HICAGO, Illinois, provides another Dia- 
mond Medal winner, in the person of 
Miss Marian Bohman. We will let this speed- 
ist introduce herself to you. Here is her 
letter, sent in response to our questionnaire: 


As to my home address, I divide my time between 
Chicago and a little town in McHenry County, 
Illinois, called Fox River Grove, about forty miles 
northwest of this city. I commute this distance 
when I am “out in the country” and do this about 
six months out of the year. My business address 
is on North LaSalle Street, in the city of Chicago. 

I attended the Crystal Lake Community High 
School, and graduated in 1933 as valedictorian of 
my class. It was here that I took my first short- 
hand training, in my junior and senior years, under 
the instruction of Miss Bernice White, who, inci- 
dentally, gave her students an excellent foundation 
in the basic principles. I was writing about 140 
words a minute at the time I graduated. 

Some time following my graduation, the late 
Charies T. Allen, who was County Judge of McHenry 
County, offered me a position as his secretary, and 
when I accepted, appointed me, in addition, Official 
County Court Reporter. The duties of this latter 
position entailed reporting proofs of wills and 
heirships and cases involving smal! amounts, such 
as claims against estates and trial right of property 
matters. While I was in court, I reported practically 
every case that came before the court, whether 
my services were required or not, in order to 
obtain as much practice as I possibly could. 

Upon the death of Judge Allen, some three years 
later, 1 decided to try my luck in Chicago, and 
obtained a position as court reporter in the office 
of Attorney Joseph H. Hinshaw. Since that time 
I have done all the office reporting for Mr. Hinshaw, 
which includes taking discovery depositions, state- 
ments of witnesses, etc. 

In November 1937, I entered Miss Helen Evans’ 
very fine evening class at Gregg College, and 
attended up to the present time, altogether, about 
fifty weeks. 
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I enjoy my favorite sports as a spectator rather the body away to the morgue, performed an autopsy on it 
than as a participant, and I can never see enough sent the organs downtown under seal to Dr. Williams. He 
baseball I am always hoping for the Chicago Cubs also described the body and the marks he found on it as 

, ‘ , . indicating death by carbon monoxide So there is no doubt 
and White Sox to come through with a pennant 

as to what caused his death Then Dr. Richards was put on 
’ : : the stand by the plaintiff He testified that the body was 

Diamond Medalist Marian Bohman then ying inside the garage with his head toward the corner of 

! ’ : t 7 re am ) houlde eaning gal bh : 
closes her letter with words of commendation  Gaae ane Ge tee lasing COs Se Oe, Gee 

- 7 ; : was partly open I think Doctor Richards said that when he 
yr the awards system instituted by Dr. Gregg got there both doors of the garage were closed 
that encourages so many students through- (To be continued next month) 

ut the country to do better work than they 
might otherwise do without this added in- ) WHEN I have leisure time, I always enjoy 
centive, looking through my old copies of GREGG 


Writer. I always find something of value 

if THERE another brother and sister which was missed in the first hasty reading. 

sporting the Diamond Medal? We wel- —E. L. B. 
come Mr. Clyde Hartzell—he’s the handsome 
young man—top right—whose qualifying at 
200 words a minute places two in the Hartzell 4 | HI | W . | 
family as Diamond Medalists, for Miss Mary } va, t 1¢€ ale ritel I 
Louise, now reporting Interstate Commerce . 
Commission hearings in Chicago, won her Shorthand 
award more than a year ago. 

Young Clyde gives considerable credit to Even as ARTHUR G. SKEELES Sayeth 


his sister, whose help he says “has been a 


very material factor in y shorthand prog- , , , , 
bi H , fac Ee 1] - —— R : P = ITH what dost thou write shorthand? 
oe 25 Ge Crees Se Raper Surely thou wilt say, I write short- 
Course at Gregg College, Chicago. Of ma- : whe ‘ 

: ' : A hand with a pen; or perchance thou 
terial assistance to him in his reporting work ; 

- ; usest a pel 
is the two-year pre eva cour Se ie took at > P , . ‘ 
DeP IU , . But verily ( writeth 1 § land oO 
VWeraul niversity, in Uhicago ‘ ; ’ 

. tselt ] thou layest it down, it writeth 


Mr. Hartzell was born in southeastern Kar ° 
t.1 ‘ ‘ no snortnat 
sas, although during the past nine years 


And if 
Richmond, Indiana, has been his home, wher« , 
, . a. 2 wand, th 
e attended the Morton Senior High Schoo . - 

hand be 


ind received instruction in the system under 


d writeth short- 
lish; for if thy 


body, the hand 





; : , : writeth no shorthand 
the tutelage of Miss Helen Hicks R . M : ' , t! 
: : . . “1: ut if ft 1 sayest, My ad =6Gwritetn ne 
Since his migration to Chicago, Mr. Hart- : ; 
ea : : , ee ‘ shorthand, verily thou sayest truly For as 
eli Nas Deen employed as stenographer : : : 
ao te rr é, hath been said many times, Shorthand, up to 
two and a Nail years t the assistant super : : 
, ‘ , 1 a speed Of perhaps om } hity words 
ntendent of Pullman Car Works at the “I 
" . . . i minute, 1s written wi the ead, al not 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Com Pr iyes ' : 
. ' ' ¢ ' “A 1 the I 
pany: and 1s now break g mt the tree-lance , 
reporting field. , 
: : hat? , , 
His winning of the Diamond Medal stamps SO what? sayest thou 
m ac c etent in thie field nd » inal , 
na competent in this neid ind we | K So severa things | ef put thand 
» f “antinued euccece , , , 
. CONTIN QA aCe e into thy head, and not merely into thy note 
To all three of these Diamond Medalists 4... for it is not t : , ' 
ook. For it is m e marks ma pap 
‘ i. « ratniatian 
, exter ong? lations , 
ctend congratulatior that profit thee, but « ns made in thy 
rain are verily protita le 
Second, the hand learneth from repetition 
Key to Jury Charge—II, page 409 but the brain learneth from attention. Better 
Wri -_—— S s one writing with a yearning to learn, than 
rutte y Charles Lee Swe +] ‘ 
ten soem many writings with a yearning to qui 
In an Action on Double Indemnity Third, neglect not thy reading of shorthand. 
(Continued from the March issue) particularly of correctly written notes For 
faoee of leet thas rt training ¢ | ’ 
The plaintiff? put on the stand Doctor Smith and Doctor when thou reacdest thou art aining y head 
Williams Dr. Smith testified that he was the chemist in how shorthand oughtest t be written: but 
attached to the Medical Examiner's office, the toricologist - , ‘ ol] , 1" 6 . 
that he analyzed the organs of this man, his liver, his kidneys when thou writest ou art all too oltetr 
and his brain, and discovered a very slight trace of alcohol training thy hand in how shorthand ought not 
no more than you would get out of a glass of beer: that he } * | , , . , 

- fae iat feetha « , 
found this bedy saturated with carbon monoxide, the gas to De written or n at Nath read some 
that is generated from an automobile exhaust. He says, I correctly written shorthand hath advanced i: 
think, he found « proportion of 83% and he said that « } b t a all — aie ie 
proportion of 30 to 40% is sufficient to kill! He described the art; Dut he that hath written some im 
its action on the body and on the brain and the heart, and rect shorthand hath placed a stumbling-block 
explained to you why it caused death. Dr. Smith was the st a iia t a8 « iat aat 
man who performed the autopsy up in the Bronz He took in we W ay Mat icacdethn to Con pote ne y 
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Q. G. A. Club Prizes—Silver Pin Awards 


Roberta Lawrence, Academy of 
Our Lady, Peoria, Illinois 
Ruth Rorge, Joseph Case 
High School, Swansea 
Massachusetts 

Phillis Hale, Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help High 
School, Houston, Texas 

Irene Moore, Kinman 
Business University. 
Spokane, Washington 

Dorothy Mills, High School 
Burlington, Vermont 

Albertha Vickers, Absecon 
New Jersey 

Dolly Beckman, James A 
Garfield High School, 
Leos Angeles, California 

Jackie Turner, High School, 
Carthage, Missouri 

Irene Andrew, Wilby High 
School, Waterbury, 
Connecticut 

Elizabeth Rodman, High 
School, Ecorse, Michigan 

Margaret Casella, High 
School, Hempstead, 

New York 

June Malon, West High 
School, Aurora, lilinois 

Kinji Hiramoto, Union High 
School, Lodi, California 

Harriet Karcher, High 


School, Gloucester, cC- 
Massachusetts 
Agnes Boucher, St. Dominic ) 


Academy, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 


Mary Volpe, Mary Orlando, 
Vincenza Dalto, Marie 
Savio, Muriel Pounch, and a a. 


Esther O'Connor, Wadleigh 
High School, New York, 
New York 
Marie-Paule Morrissette, 
St. Mary’s Academy 
Halleybury, Ontario, Canada 
Annette M. Palagano, 
Blessed Sacrament School, 
Newark, New Jersey 
Annette Sheley, Poly High 
School, Long Beach, 
California 
Susan Kusek, St. Barbara 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Mary Ellyn Dooley, 
St. Mary's Academy, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Frances Bayne, Palm Beach 
High School, West Palm 
Beach, Florida 


New Hampshire 

Eloise Hicks, Senior High 
School, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama 

Helen MacDonald, St. John's 
High School, North 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Harold Lacy, Bent County 
High School, Las Animas, 
Colorado 

Anne Louise Brunfield, St 
Joseph High School, 
Ironton, Ohio 

Dorothy Neckita, High 
School, South St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Bun To Bunyapana, The 
Assumption College, 
Bangkok, Siam 

Vivian Christopherson and 
Mary E. Bolinder, 
Washington High School, 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


c Ze, 
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(Continued from page 406) 


Evangeline Jaramillo, High Ruth Grossman, High School, ines Howe, High School 


School, Albuquerque, 


New Mexico Olive K. Brown, Weyburn 
Mary Louise Gehrlich, 

St. Joseph High School, Weyburn, Saskatchewan, 

Wapakoneta, Ohio Canada 


Ida M. DeCesare, St. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


School of Commerce, 


Mary A. Poelma, Sacred 


Hutchinson, Minnesota 
Margeret Sullivan, High 
. Topeka, Kansas 
Arlene Sweitzer, William 
Penn Senior High Sehool 
York, Pennsylvania 


Philomena Commercial High Heart High School, Salina, Geralaine Gooor. High School 


School, Chicago, Tilinois Kansas 


O. G. A. Membership Test 
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Rensselaer, New York 

Dorothy Keys, High 
School, Latrobe. 
Pennsylvania 

Esther J. Tuttle, Moody 
Secretarial School, New 
Britain, Connecticut 

Helen Fisherty, Regina High 
School, Norwood, Ohio 

Morris Samier, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Ruth Howell, Bescom 


A 4 . / 
a LY o~ -C ww Cue College, Wilmington. 


Delaware 
Marion Holmes, High School 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 


\ 2 %— Eumice Flechtner, High 


School, Fostoria, Ohio 

Marie-Reine Sylvestre, Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart 
Convent, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada 

Audrie Peck, Roosevelt High 
School, Honolulu, Hawati 

Martha Hooffstetter, Rosary 
High School, Columbus. 
Ohio 

Mary Genovesi, High School 
Santa Clara, Californis 


Bronze Pin 


Dolores Dallmer, St. Bont- 
face Commercial School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Barbara Shingleton, Roose- 
velt High School, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan 


ya ee 4 Margaret Nagelhout, Trott 
ie = Ft €— Vocational School, Niagara 


Falls, New York 

Edward Kehoe, St. Michael's 
Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 
Dorothy Hamilton, High 
School, Woodland, Wasb- 
ington 

Kathleen Kerlin, Hamilton 
School of Commerce, Mason 
City, Iowa 

Vivian Weyer, St. Francis 
Borgia High School, Wasb- 
ington, Missouri 

Elaine Swietlek, St. Clem- 
ent Commercial High 
School, Chicago, Tilinots 

Lucille Watts, Cortes W. 
Peters Business School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Anna Marie Marcotte, Notre 
Dame Convent, Bourbon- 
nais, Illinois 

Jean Inlander, Weequahic 
High School, Newark, 
New Jersey 

Gilda Martini, The Fisher 
School, Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts 

Mary McLaury, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homs 

Mary Elien Krewer, St. Jo- 
seph School, Peru, Illinois 

Betty Millard, Ohio Soldiers’ 
& Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, 
Xenia, Ohio 

Nancy Stoneberg, High 
Sehool. Idaho Palle. tdabo 
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To a Reindeer Round-Up 


From “Petticoat Vagabond Among the Nomads” 


By NEILL JAMES 
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Wiss James supplied the picture of herself (center) 
in pulkka in which she traveled 2,000 miles driv- 
ing a reindeer, of the Lapp family (top, right— 
note Four-Winds cap), and of the man transport 
200 miles north of Polar Circle, taking American 
dried fruit to Round-Up. The Inn at Anari, the 
travelers resting en route at a home along the 
way, and the stuffing of the reindeer moccasin 
are shown by courtesy of the Finnish Travel Infor- 
mation Bureau from their file on Finnish Lapland 
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(To be continued ne 
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Brief-Form Letters 


For Use with Chapter Five of the Manual 
From “Brief-Form Drills” by Edith V. Bisbee 
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From “Brief-Form Drills” 
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Brief-Form Letters 


For Use with Chapter Five of the Manual 


by Edith V. Bisbee 
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What Becomes of WORLD'S WILD 
ANIMALS When They Die? 


By HUGH A. STUDDERT KENNEDY 


Annotated for readers who have completed only the first eight Chapters of the Manual 
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The Pedestrian’s Bill of Rights 


From a release prepared hy the W.P.A. Writers’ Project, New York City 
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THE WHITE 
WEASEL 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
A True Indian Story 


Reprinted from the “Dearborn Independent” by special 
permission of the Ford Motor Company 
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In the brilliant moonlight a dozen red men were at work. 
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(The end) 
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In the College of Hard Knocks 


From the “Mutual Underwriter” 
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Aetual Business Letters 
In Out-of-the-Ordinary Style 
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"Lawks, What a Bird 2" 
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By Wits and Wags 
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